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Memoir of Mr. James Kemp, late 
of Hoxton. 


Me. James Kemp was born, 
November, 1745, at Down, in 
Perthshire. His parents, there 
is reason to conclude, were both 
persons of genuine piety ; and to 
the early expressions of maternal 
solicitude for his spiritual wel- 
fare, he frequently adverted with 
devout and filial gratitude. Un- 
der the advantages of a religious 
education, and of regular attend- 
ance on an enlightened and faith- 
ful ministry, he was preserved in 
his youth from actual immorali- 
ties; and the general suavity of 
his mannérs, together with the 
external correctness of his de- 
portment, gained for him the re- 
putation of scriptural religion, of 
which he considered himself as, 
at that time, destitute. 

Until about nineteen ypars of 
age, he passed his life under the 
immediate notice of his parents, 
when an occurrence, of little mo- 
mentin itself, but similar to others 
on which Divine Providence often 
hinges the most important turns 
of life, fixed his determination on 
a project that he had long che- 
rished, of leaving his native 
scenes, and seeking in distant 
ones the occupations and endear- 
ments of his future days. With 
a scanty provision of his own, 
and, unaided from other sources, 
he stole away from his friends, 
and directed his course towards 
Londen. While in subsequent 

of life, he often mentioned 
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with contrition this clandestine 
departure from the guides of his 
youth, he reviewed, with fervent 
acknowledgments to God, various 
incidents which occurred during 
so long a journey, often intermit- 
ted to procure, by his occupation, 
supplies for the way, and as often 
resumed when those supplies 
were obtained. These incidents 
were not, in general, so peculiar 
as to require distinct recital ; but 
they marked the guardian care of 
an invisible hand exercised over 
a youth, wandering solitary and 
otherwise unprotected. One of 
them ought, however, to be men- 
tioned, as it, in a considerable 
measure, was the happy means 
of giving direction to his future 
connexions and conduct. On ap- 
proaching the metropolis,cheered, 
perhaps, by beholding the object 
of his pursuit lying almost at his 
feet, he took cou to make an- 
other demand on his purse, once 
more nearly exhausted, and pro- 
ceeded to recruit fainting nature 
at a house of public entertain- 
ment. There an attempt to prac- 
tise upon him a gross imposition, 
which would have left him almost 
pennyless, caught the attention of 
a benevolent stranger, who under- 
took his cause, procured him jus- 
tite, learned his story, and proved 
able to direct his inquiries to the 
only person in London with whose 
name he was acquainted. 

Mr. Bellany, the person to 
whose abode he thus providen- 
tially obtained direction, received 
wi _ his townsman, 
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though personally a stranger; 
and immediately introduced him 
to a situation where, for several 
years, he pursued with increasing 
credit and respect his accustomed 
occupation of ashoemaker. But 
he was indebted to the same 
friend for an advantage incalcu- 
lably more important. Mr. Bel- 
lany, it appears, was a truly pious 
man, and attended, for divine 
worship, at White Row meeting- 
house, where the late Rev. E. 
Hitchin, at that time, preached 
with great acceptance and suc- 
cess. Thither, on the day imme- 
diately following his arrival, he 
conducted Mr. Kemp. That day 
was rendered dear to his ever- 
lasting remembrance and grati- 
tude. The first sermon which he 
heard from the excellent minister 
just mentioned, was the means of 
his conversion to God: here, 
therefore, he fixed at once, as a 
regular worshipper; and by the. 
subsequent discourses of his spi- 
ritual father, he became well-in- 
formed and established in the 
leading truths of the gospel. In 
after life, .he frequently dwelt 
with peculiar interest on a ser- 
mon by Mr. Hitchin, from Acts 
xiv. 22; ‘‘ Through much tribu- 
latlon we must enter into the king- 
dom of God.” So strongly was 
his mind impressed under this ser- 
mon, with the importance of eter- 
nal things, that all the anticipated 
trials of life dwindled in his ap- 
prehension into insignificance ; 
and afterwards, in retirement, 
unable to restrain his emotions, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, I accept 
it. Lay on me whatever trials 
thou wilt by the way, so long as 
thy kingdom is to be the end.” 
Nor did he ever lose entirely the 
impression then produced. Still, 
as trial after trial came on, the 
good man was heard to repeat,— 
“ It is all right. I dare not re- 
pine. The tribulations lead to the 
kingdom.” 

It was, however, long before 
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he gave to divine grace the ho- 
nour of its own work, by uniting 
himself with a christian church. 
A natural diffidence, which, when 
not surmounted by the impera- 
tive claims of zeal and benefi- 
cence, accompanied him to the 
last, was, at that time, powerfully 
acted upon by a deep sense of 
guilt er 3 unworthiness. Thus, for 
seven years, were rendered inef- 
fectual all the exhortations and 
epcouragements which pastoral 
skill and affection suggested. At 
length, his difficulties were sur- 
mounted ; and he began to anti- 
cipate the pleasures of an avowed 
fellowship with the church, under 
a pastor so greatly and so de- 
servedly beloved. But he had 
a too long : before his pur- 
pose could be accomplished, that 
pastor was removed by death, 
apparently from the midst of his 
usefulness. 

After having attended on the 
ministry of Mr. Hitchin’s succes- 
sor for about twelve months, Mr, 
Kemp withdrew ; and soon after 
united himself to the christian 
society, which worshipped at the 
Tabernacle, in a relation that sub- 
sisted for twenty years. Among 
the opportunities of spiritual be- 
nefit which he eta at this pe- 
riod, he often mentioned with pe- 
culiar pleasure the meetings held 
for worship, and the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper, early in the 
morning of the Lord’s-day; and 
to these he, in a great measure, 
attributed that state of high spi- 
ritual enjoyment, and settled as- 
surance of hope, which he expe- 
rienced with little interruption 
for several years. At length, how- 
ever, his peace was broken. Scep- 
tical suggestions, concerning the 
divinity of Christ, prevailed so 
far as nearly to induce him, in 
despair of finding the truth, to 
cast off all religion. He found 
Limself sunk from a state-of holy 
enjoyment and devotional fer- 
vour, into overwhelming darkness 
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and distress of soul. Neither the 
occasion of this temptation, nor 
the means of his deliverance, are 
now to be ascertained; but in sub- 
sequent parts of his life, he found, 
that having been tempted, he was 
able also in hismeasure to suecour 
those who were tempted. The 
exercises of mind which he then 
endured, and the scrupulous inves- 
tigation to which he was led on 
this important subject, were the 
means of enabling him to confirm 
the wavering faith, and to soothe 
the disquieting apprehensions of 
many. 

In the mean time, Providence 
was conducting Mr. Kemp to- 
wards a domestic arrapgenient, 
on which much of his future com- 
fort and usefulaess have depend- 
ed. Having retired from the 
grave of a young acquaintance, 
and finding his occasional asso- 
ciates very little disposed for 
conversation befitting the solem- 
nity, he betook himself, for re- 
tirement and reflection, to a gar- 
den, adjoining the house where 
they were assembled. His medi- 
tations were, however, inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the 
children of the family, accompa- 
nied by their attendant, a young 
female whom he had never be- 
fore seen. Solicitous to embrace 
any opportunity of usefulness, he 
commenced with the latter a 
conversation on the solemn event 
which then occupied his thoughts; 
and to his great pleasure disco- 
vered, that this young person, 
thus accidentally encountered, 
could enter into all his views 
and feelings on divine subjects, 
combining the seriousness of pie- 
ty, with the candour of innocence, 
and the cheerfulness of unbroken 
youth. A mutual attachment fol- 
lowed, grounded, as it appears, 
on the best principles, which, in 
the twenty-seventh year of Mr. 
Kemp’s life, issued im the con- 
nubial relation, and continued, 
with increased endearment, till 
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death rendered Mrs. Kemp a wi- 
dow. By this union, he became 
the father of eight children, of 
whom, four died, either in infan- 
cy or in early youth. Of his son 
Ebenezer, who departed Decem- 
ber, 1800, an interesting memo- 
rial is given in the Evangelical 
Magazine, forFebruary following. 
The protracted and very painful 
illness of this dear youth was a 
severe affliction to his parents; 
for in addition to all the anguish 
which filled their breasts, as 
month after month they saw him 
writhing with agony, the heavy 
expenses which it occasioned, 
contributed greatly to diminish 
their pecuniary resources, at no 
time to be reckoned affluent. 
In the present exigency, how- 
ever, occurred one of those sea- 
sonable interpositions of Divine 
Providence, which itis both our 
duty and privilege to observe : 
an individual, who had long admi- 
red his character, died, bequeath- 
ing to him the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds as a legacy, and put- 
ting him in immediate possession 
of that sum, as executor to the 
will of the deceased. 

But to return. Until the year 
1782, Mr. Kemp pursued his 
occupation, in connexion with 
the employer to whom he was 
attached on his first arrival in 
London ; but at that period, an 
overture from his brother, to be- 
come partner in the business 
where he had received his first 
instructions, induced him to dis- 
engage himself from that con- 
nexion, and to prepare for remo- 
ving with his family to Scotland. 
This project was defeated by an 
unexpected occurrence of a do- 
fmestic nature, but beeame the 
means of directing his attention 
to the establishment of a business 
on his own account. Divine Pro- 
vidence thus fixed his residence 
at Hoxton, which was subse- 
quently to become the scene of 
his useful and honourable exer- 
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tions. The moral and religious 
aspect of that vicinity was then 
far different from that which it 
now presents. Excepting one 
small and almost unfrequented 
meeting-house, it then contained 
no place of worship; and no ge- 
neral measures were adopted for 
meliorating the moral condition 
of the inhabitants. There were, 
however, a few pious residents, 
chiefly fellow-worshippers with 
Mr. Kemp, at theTabernacle,who 
readily concurred with him in 
endeavouring to introduce the 
social exercises of religion, both 
from a desire to multiply their 
own opportunities of spiritual 
improvement, and from a hope 
of awakening, in their neigh- 
bours, some attention to their 
immortal welfare. This little 
band assembled for devotional 
engagements, at each other’s 
dwellings, in weekly rotation. 
But removals by death, and other 
providential dispensations, gra- 
dually narrowed the circle, until 
the only alternative remained, of 
either relinquishing the meeting, 
or fixing it at the habitation of 
Mr. Kemp. The latter measure 
was preferred, and there the 
service was regularly conducted, 
even till the period when it was 
unavoidably suspended by his 
last illness. Part of the time 
allotted for this religious service 
was usually occupied by a short 
discourse from some minister, 
whose assistance was obtained 
for the occasion. In after years, 
the students of Hoxton Aca- 
demy generally undertook this 
engagement ; and when all other 
resources failed, Mr. Kemp him- 
self explained in a manner, ge- 
nerally acceptable, and often very 
beneficial to his hearers, some 
portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Many persons received on 
these occasions those impressions 
which first led them in earnest to 
attend to the things which belong 
to their peace; and many more 
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were established, strengthened, 
settled, in their most holy faith. 
Some remarkable instances of 
this nature might be detailed ; 
but one fact is sufficient evidence 
of the advantages resulting from 
this social meeting: it proved the 
germ of that namerous and flou- 
rishing church and congregation, 
which now assemble at Hoxton 
Academy Chapel. 

Meanwhile, the idea of Sunday 
Schools had been suggested to 
the benevolent mind of Mr. 
Raikes, and had been carried into 
effect by him, in the suburbs of 
Gloucester, with considerable 
success. Deeply affected by the 
ignorance and depravity of the 
youth in his own neighbourhood, 
Mr. Kemp projected the adop- 
tion of similar measures on their 
behalf. His zeal on the subject 
was increased, his intentions 
fixed, and his mind furnished 
for the undertaking, by an inter- 
view which he obtained with the 
original founder, during a jour- 
ney into the West. In October, 
1784, he had matured his plan, 
and commenced his operations. 
Every Lord’s day, his own 
habitation was opened for 
the reception and _ gratuitous 
instruction of the ignorant; and 
for the period of about thirty 
years, it was thus occupied : while 
his important labours were cheer- 
fully employed in conveying spi- 
ritual instruction, unaided for 
nearly the whole time, but by 
the members of his own family. 
Thus limited in the number of 
his co-adjutors, these beneficent 
endeavours were also necessarily 
limited. The average number of 
pupils was about fifty ; but after 
the unremitted perseverance of 
twenty-eight years, an accession 
of some valuable young friends, 
who cheerfully undertook to as- 
sist in tuition, enabled him to 
meet, in a manner more gratify- 
ing to his heart, the exigencies of 
an increasing population, and the 
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1819.]} 
yet more rapidly increasing de- 
sire to share the advantage of his 
valuable instructions. Further 
measures soon became necessary; 
for the accommodations which 
his dwelling afforded were no 
longer adequate to the admission 
of thronging applicants. And he, 
“who meeteth him that worketh 
righteousness,” verified, on this 
occasion, his memorial, by rais- 
ing up a munificent friend, who, 
with characteristic liberality, 
purchased some buildings in the 
neighbourhood, and on their 
site erected, for the use of the 
institution, a school house, 
which, with some improvements 
since made, is capable of accom- 
modating nearl ya thousand pupils. 
On the removal of the school from 
his dwelling to this new place of 
instruction, Mr. Kemp did not 
cease to cherish towards it the 
same parental tenderness and 
care: he still watched over its 
interests, occupied himself in its 
a and continued his 
abours of love, till confined from 
farther active service by his last 
illness. ‘To him belongs the ho- 
nour of having formed and estab- 
lished the second sunday-school 
in the metropolis, having been 
anticipated, in one instance alone, 
by the founders of a similar 
institution connected with Sur- 
rey Chapel. His also was the 
further honour of being the old- 
est Sunday-school teacher in Lon- 
don. Buta far greater honour, 
and one which he far more highly 
— was further his, that of 

aving his disinterested labours 
crowned with great success, in 
the general reformation of the 
neighbourhood, and in the: con- 
version of many persons to God. 
Among his pupils were several 
natives of Africa, who afforded 
mera evidences of a divine 

lessing attending his instruc- 
tions, and some of whom yet re- 
main honourable members of the 
church of Christ. Often, especi- 
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ally in later years, has he been 
called to visit the sick and dying, 
by whom he has been hailed as a 
friend and father, and in whom 
he has recognized his former 
Sunday scholars reaping the 
fruit of his exertions in a hope 
full of immortality, and repaying 
his toils by the pleasure of wit- 
nessing their complete success. 
‘* At the annual meeting, held 
March the 30th,1818,” say the pre- 
sent superintendents of the school, 
“our valuable friend had the 
pleasure of beholding, under his 
own care, and that of sixty teach- 
ers, his co-adjutors in tuition, 
siz hundred and ninety eight 
children.—We knew his value, 
and lament his removal. But 
our loss is his gain.— We mourn, 
and look upward to heaven with 
anxiety, erying; ‘My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof.’ We all 
desire to be clad with his mantle 
of unaffected piety, disinterested- 
ness, integrity, christian benevo- 
lence, and impartial love to all 
men. Following his example, so 
far as he followed the Saviour; 
may we cultivate the same humi- 
lity, earnestness in prayer, amia- 
ble deportment, and peaceful ha- 
bits; and thus adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all 
things.” 

The benevolent labours of Mr. 
Kemp were, however, by no 
means confined to the Lord’s 
day, or limited to the school 
room. ‘ Often have we known 
him,” says Mr. Collison, “ after 
ten or twelve hours of toil in his 
business, walk eight, or ten, and 
even twelve miles, in the shades 
of night, the emblem of the mo- 
desty and humility which veiled 
his own deeds, to carry some 
temporal relief to the afflicted 
poor, and with it some spiritual 
instruction. Thousands of miles 
he has thus travelled in his visits 
to the fatherless, the widow, and 
the afflicted; unseen of men, but an- 
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gels saw him, and recognized him 
as one of their own band of minis- 
tering spirits,sent forth to minister 
to themwhoare the heirs of salva- 
tion.” Annals of these visits of 
mercy would exhibit many encou- 
raging facts, to invigorate the be- 
nevolent in their course. But, 
recorded only in the memory of 
surviving friends, the far greater 
number of these facts are too far 
divested of precision, to admit of 
distinct recital. The following 
accounts only are therefore sub- 
mitted. Mr. Kemp was among 
the first projectors and visitors 
of “‘ TheCharitableFund and Dis- 
pensary, held at No. 29, Alder- 
manbury, for the relief of the 
sick poor, at their own habita- 
tions.” His exertions, in con- 
nexion with this institution, con- 
tinued from its formation till his 
death, a period of thirty-eight 
years. During this period, many 
instances of usefulness encoura- 
ged his perseverance. One onl 
of these can be here detailed. 
His office of visitor introduced 
him to an afflicted old woman, 
whose husband was, by religious 
profession, a Roman Catholic, a 
man of good sense and general 
information, After successive 
visits, Mr. Kemp, remarking on 
the husband’s uniformly retiring 
when he entered, learned that 
the practice arose from religious 
scruples, and became desirous 
of some communication with 
him. As soon as the convales- 
cent state of the woman admit- 
ted such an attempt, he therefore 
invited the man’s attention to his 
conversation ae devotions. The 
int was gained, and the prayer 
tbich was offered to God Sasenhe 
a clue to remarks on prayers 
addressed to saints, a practice, 
which the misguided man at- 
tempted to defend with consider- 
able adroitness. At length, Mr. 
Kemp put the case in the follow- 
ing form. “ Suppose, my friend, 
a nobleman or prince had invi- 
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ted you to dine with him. And 
suppose, that when you went in 
consequence of this invitation to 
his house, instead of proceeding 
at once to this great personage, 
as you would be warranted; you 
were to fall down on your knees 
at the door, and humbly suppli- 
cate his servants to intreat, on 
your behalf, their lord’s permis- 
sion to enter. Would not this be 
a reflection on his lordship? 
Would he not be offended, and 
likely to refuse a request, which 
implied more confidence in the 
intercession of his servants, than 
in his own implied promise, to 
receive you as a friend?” The 
man was speechless. This mode 
of exhibiting the absurdity of the 
practice, for which he had been 
pleading, was irresistible; and, 
to use his own expression, he 
felt as if scales had fallen from 
his eyes. After further instruc- 
tion in the principles of the gos- 
pel, he renounced the errors of 
popery, and became not only a 
protestant, but a truly pious man, 
and an honourable member of a 
christian church. 

A benevolent lady, who devo- 
ted much of her time to the dis- 
tribution of religious tracts 
among the poor in the vicinity 
of Hoxton, frequently requested 
the company and assistance of 
Mr. Kemp. During one of their 
walks, a tract was offered to a 
young man, once a pupil in the 
Sunday school, and indignantly 
refused. Mr. Kemp very seri- 
ously and affectionately admo- 
nished him concerning the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and 
earnestly besought his attention 
to those things in which he had 
been instructed. A few days af- 
terwards, the young man calle’? 
upon him under considerable 
emotions; confessing his base- 
ness and folly in indulging such 
ingratitude, and in showing less 
concern for his own salvation, 
than others felt for him; and 
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finally begging acopy of the tract 
which he had persisted to refuse. 
His request was complied with, 
accompanied with suitable in- 
struction, the result of which 
was a great, and it may be ho- 
ped, a saving change of charac- 
ter. He lived many years after- 
wards a consistent prefessor of re- 
ligion, and Mr. Kemp had the pri- 
vilege of witnessing his happy end. 

On learning that a former pu- 

il of his, a native of Africa, had 
been convicted on a charge of 
peculation, and was in confine- 
ment on board the hulks, as they 
are called, at Woolwich,—the 
subject of these memoirs de- 
termined to seek this wanderer, 
hoping, that, in the moment of 
affliction, his heart would be sof- 
tened. A few minutes conversa- 
tion were sufficient to show, both 
that these hopes were not too 
sanguine, and that former in- 
structions were not altogether in 
vain. The young convict acknow- 
ledged that his friend’s earlier 
admonitions had been never 
wholly forgotten, and that his 
present confinement had revived 
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his convictions of the evil of sin 
with ten-fold force. His subse- 
quent conduct evinced the since- 
rity of these professions; and af- 
ter his removal from this country, 
letters were received from him 
of the most encouraging descrip- 
tion. It was not to be expected, 
that a heart like Mr. Kemp’s 
could be unmoved with the con- 
dition of a large number of fellow 
creatures, shut out, not only from 
the means of injuring society, but 
also from those by which their 
reformation might be most effec- 
tually promoted. He made use 
of considerable efforts to obtain 
permission for evangelical minis- 
ters to visit and preach among 
them. These were unsuccessful ; 
but he so regulated his future vi- 
sits, as to secure opportunities 
of gathering these unhappy men 
around him, among whom he sat, 
and pointed them to the best 
consolation under sufferings, the 
only salvation from their sins. 
His visits were always accept- 
able, and his approaches met 
with a most cordial welcome. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE VERACITY OF THE DIVINE 
TESTIMONY. 


** Let God be true, but every man 
a liar. Romans iii. 4. 


Ir is much to be lamented that 
the Bible, bearing, as it does, 
all the marks of a communica- 
tion from heaven that the most 
scrupulous inquirer could wish 
for, should be perused by many 
with so little profit. It is not the 
sceptic only, who, questioning 
the authenticity of the scriptures, 
in defiance of a host of argu- 
ments, which never have been, 
and never can be successfully 
eombated, finds their reproofs to 


be pointless, and their addresses 
without force. Many, even of 
those who are in the habit of ad 

mitting the divinity of their ori- 
gin as incontrovertible, have too 
much reason to complain of the 
little effect produced by a peru 

sal of their pages. As one means 
of counteracting this, it may be 
well, distinctly to advert to the 
veracity of their great author, 
in the statements he makes on all 
important matters; and to call to 
mind some of the numerous col- 
lateral proofs, by which they are 
supported. For this purpose, let 
us apply the declaration contain- 
ed in the text, ‘‘ Let God be true, 
but every man a liar,” to the fol- 
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lowing principal features of di- 
vine revelation. 

I. God is true in the repre- 
sentations he gives of human na- 
ture. The Bible speaks of man 
in his fallen state, and pourtrays 
the nature of which he is a par- 
ticipant in no very agreeable co- 
lours. It describes the elements 
of moral evil, as entering into his 
very formation, and traces to his 
heart, as to a prolific source and 
fountain, all the abominations 
that appear in his life: so that, 
according to its statements, no 
man ever seems to be as bad as 
he really is, since, over and 
above all the evil that appears in 
his life, there is a vast fund with- 
in, on which no eye, but that of 
God, is fixed. These representa- 
tions are confirmed by the ac- 
knowledgments of the most pious 
men upon record, with respect 
to their own natural state and 
origin. ‘“ Behold,” says David, 
‘*] was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive 
me:” and, says the Apostle Paul, 
‘‘in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing,” agree- 
ably to what the scripture had 
before stated, that the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart was only evil, 
and that continually. These ac- 
counts are also confirmed by 
daily observation and experi- 
enoe. For the Bible, though a 
book of early date, and, in some 

rts of it, the oldest book in ex- 
tstence, describes human nature 
as it is at the present day, and 
holds up a mirror, in which every 
man may see reflected his own 
particular likeness. Does it, for 
instance, say of man, that ‘ he 
goeth astray from the womb, 
speaking lies ?” And who has not 
observed that children, as soon 
as they can speak, are addicted 
to falsehood, rather than truth? 
And which of us is not convinced, 
that in the days of his own child- 
hood and infancy, he has uttered 
a thousand prevarications and 
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falsehoods? Does the Bible 
speak of the carnal mind as be- 
ing at enmity against the law of 
God, and in a state of proud and 
arrogant insubjection to it? And 
do we not see, that mankind at 
large are either wilfully igno- 
rant of divine precepts, or that, 
if there be some of those pre- 
cepts to which they pay a seem- 
ing regard, as according, in some 
measure, with their own inclina- 
tions, there are others of them, 
which they treat with total neg- 
lect and indifference? Whose 
conscience is not burdened with 
innumerable proofs of unwilling- 
ness to be thoroughly guided by 
that perfect code which infinite 
wisdom and purity have framed 
for the regulation of our conduct ? 
And is this unwillingness no evi- 
dence of alatent enmity? Surely 
it is not a small measure of guilt 
only under which we lie; surely 
we are something more than pro- 
blematically exposed to dan- 
er? 

Let God then be true in these 
representations of our character 
and situation. Let us admit their 
truth in application to our own 
case, and no longer attempt to 
evade the charge in any degree. 
Let not the suggestions of our 
partial friends, or interested ad- 
mirers, in our favour, be heeded; 
but let every one who would say 
a word better of us than what the 
scripture says, be deemed a liar. 
It is not with a design of need- 
lessly troubling us, much less 
with a view of gratifying any 
malignant feeling against us, that 
the Almighty makes this expo- 
sure, but with the kindest and 
most friendly intention. For, 
though our guilt and depravity 
are odious to him, and provoking 
to his eye, yet having devised a 
method for our recovery, he 
points them out to us, that we 
may be induced to repair to it,— 


just as the skilful physician leads’ 


the attention of a -patient to his 
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malady, in order to induce him to 
avail himself of the prescribed re- 
medy. Let us then go further, and 
be thankful toGod for this discove- 
ry ; and let us implore those influ- 
ences from him that are necessary 
to overcome our aversion, arising 
from indolence and pride, to self- 
examination, and that will enable 
us so to search ourselves, as to find 
averification of all which the scrip- 
ture says, inits utmostextent, with 
respect to the badness of our 
hearts, and the danger we are in 
of eternal destruction. The foun- 
dation of our recovery, be it re- 
membered, is laid in a perception 
of our danger ; and the true know- 
ledge of ourselves is indispensable 
to the experience of salvation. 
II. God is true in the decla- 
rations he makes of his wil- 
lingness to save men in that only 
way which he hath appointed. 
Apart from the discoveries of 
scriptare, no method of salvation 
could be conceived of by the hu- 
man mind capable of allaying 
all the perturbations of guilt, and 
of fully meeting the anxieties of 
an awakened conscience. But 
such a way of salvation the 
Deity has been pleased to reveal 
with the utmost precision. By 
this, he promises salvation in the 
most positive manner to all who 
apply for it; but announces, at 
the same time, as an additional 
means of inducing the applica- 
tion, that he will afford it on no 
other ground. We need hardly 
say that this way is by his Son. 
By him, all that believe are jus- 
tified. Through faith in his blood 
we receive the remission of our 
sins, and, on a further applica- 
tion to him, obtain the gift of 
the Spirit, by whose influence 
alone we can be rendered pure 
and holy. Thus we become res- 
tored to the favour of God, enti- 
ted to heaven, prepared for that 
blissful place, and eventually 
translated thither. “ He that 
i on the Lord Jesus 
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Christ,” such is the testimony of 
scripture, ‘‘shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not shall be damn- 
ed. He that hath the Son hath 
life; but he that hath not the 
Son shall not see life. Other 
foundation can no man lay, than 
that is laid, Jesus Christ; nei- 
ther is there any other name gi- 
ven under heaven whereby we 
can be saved.” Surely, if preci- 
sion can be found in language, it 
must be found in these state- 
ments. The wilfully blind or in- . 
attentive only can mistake: the 
humble, the docile cannot err. 
But vast importance attaches 
to our admission, in its fullest ex- 
tent, of the truth of this sacred 
record. It behoves us, under the 
most depressing sense of guilt, 
and alarming apprehensions of 
danger, not to allow ourselves 
to doubt the possibility of our 
salvation by Christ. Such doubt 
plainly impugns the testimony of 
God. It may disguise itself under 
the amiable form of modesty and 
humility; but it contains an im- 
plied assumption that God is not 
sincere. It narrows, without 
warrant, the limits of his promi- 
ses, and presumes to read the 
secrets of his breast, more accu- 
rately than he himself has un- 
folded them. Can salvation be 
obtained by the mind in this state ? 
Must it not let.go all its misgiv- 
ings, take God at his word, and 
accounteverycontrary insinuation 
alie? Till this is the case, Satan 
prevails against us, and our sal- 
vation is more than dubious. 
Well he knows, that implicit 
faith in divine assertions ia the 
great instrument of rescuing us 
from his abhorred dominion. 
He is, therefore, always at hand 
to suggest matter for doubt, and 
to hinder such a persuasion from 
taking possession of our souls, 
The decrees of God,. the doc- 
trine of election, theisin. against 
the Holy Ghost, anda variety of 
other ow rs, aré| brought 
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forward by him for this pur- 
pose, as likely to form excep- 
tions, in our case, against the 
promises. But why should any 
thing of this kind be suffered, 
for a moment, to make us call in 
question the strong and posi- 
‘tive assurances they contain? 
** Him that cometh to me,” is 
Christ’s own language, “‘ I will 
‘in no wise cast out.” ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” “ Whosoever will,” 
says the Spirit, ‘‘ let him come 
and take of the water of life 
freely.” Let God be true then, 
and every one who impeaches 
the sincerity of these declara- 
tions, a liar. 

_ ILL. ‘God is true in his prediec- 
tions of the future conditions of 
men, according to the characters 
respectively sustained by them 
here. These predictions carry 
us into eternity, and describe, 
with amazing force and minute- 
ness, the transactions of the last 
great day. None, but those, they 
tell us, who, having been justi- 
fied by Christ, are, by his in- 
fluence and grace, made upright 
and holy persons, will then be 
regarded with favour. ‘‘ Without 
holiness, no man shall see the 
Lord :” the vision of God in 
glory will for ever be withheld 
from his eye. But “ blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” “ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree 
of life, and enter in through the 
gates into the city.” <‘ Then shall 
the king say unto those on his 
right hand, ‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.’” With 
equal precision and confidence, 
the Bible predicts the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on unholy 
and wicked persons at that day. 
They will be brought out of their 
graves, like the chief baker of 
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Pharoah out of prison, to be 
condemned, and to receive, in 
their whole persons, the punish- 
ment of their iniquities. Ar- 
raigned at the bar of sovereign 
equity, and condemned by their 
own consciences, they will be 
sentenced to banishment from 
God, and be driven from before 
the face of the Judge, with exe- 
cration. ‘‘ Depart,” he will say, 
** ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels.” “‘ And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal.” 
Of these predictions, how cer- 
tain is the accomplishment! For 
they are found in a volume 
which contains many others re- 
lative to events to take place in 
time, and to events too of a most 
unlikely and improbable nature, 
that have been most punctually 
and exactly verified. Witness 
the prophecies of the dispersion of 
the Jews, of the fall of Babylon, 
and continued desolation of the 
eet where it stood, of the com- 
ete and final destruction of 
'yre and Sidon, and a vast many 
others of the same nature. Wit- 
ness also the singular prediction 


-of our Lord respecting the ut- 


ter and perpetual demolition of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, whose 
words subsequent events have so 
minutely fulfilled. Where then 
the ground for doubt respecting 
the fulfilment of the predictions 
that detail the process of the last 
day ? One general judgment has 
already taken place upon earth. 
The world has once been des- 
troyed by water, and shall be 
again destroyed by fire. The in- 
habitants of the earth, forewarn- 
ed of the former destruction, 
continued incredulous; but let 
not this be our ease with refer- 
ence to the second judgment. 
Let us see before-hand the ban- 
ner of Christ displayed on the 
sky ; let us hear, in imagination, 
the sound of the last trumpet ; let 
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us feel ourselves moving,as itwere, 
to the right or left hand of the 
judge, and anticipate what is 
foretold, according to the cha- 
racter we here sustain, to befal 
us there. A salutary dread may 
thus effect a change in our con- 
duct, and lead to our escape from 
impending judgments; or else, 
on the other hand, by well found- 
ed anticipations of a brighter 
nature, relief may be obtained 
under all the calamities of life, 
or the dreaded approaches of our 
last hour. 

We may learn, from what has 
been said, to admit the propriety 
of the importance which the 
scripture every where attaches 
to faith. By this only principle 
can the word of God be brought 
into contact with the mind, so as 
to do us any real good. And 
when we consider how far re- 
moved are the subjects on which 
it treats from the regions of 
sense, how contrary its decisions 
are to many of our previous 
thoughts, and how mortifying its 
statements to our pride, we must 
recognize the necessity of a di- 
vine influence to produce that 
belief of them which renders 
them operative and influential. 
It is easy to say, “ I believe the 
Bible ;” but so to believe it, as to 
be swayed and governed by its 
contents, is the work of God. 
And on our bended knees should 
we implore his aid, saying ;— 
“We believe,—help thou our 
unbelief.” ‘* Lord, increase our 
faith.” 

We cannot refuse to notice, 
from this subject, the arrogance 
and obstinacy of man, in either 
openly denying, or putting a 
forced and fanciful construction 
upon many of the plainest dic- 
tates of inspiration. There is 
scarcely a portion of revealed 
truth that has not met with a 
class of human beings who have 
signalized themselves by a di- 
rect opposition to it, or by draw- 
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ing out of it a sense widely 
different from its plainest and 
most obvious import. In de- 
fiance of all it says upon the 
subject of our deep depravity, 
there are who contend that man 
has still left in him a will to what 
is good, as well as evil. The per- 
sonal holiness it requires, as a 
qualification for heaven, has been 
interpreted, by some, to mean only 
a relative and imputed one. The 
crown of divinity which it puts on 
the Saviour’s head has been pluck- 
ed off by those who refuse to ho- 
nour the Son as they honour the 
Father: and the everlasting pu- 
nishment it assigns to the finally 
impenitent has been converted by 
others into a salutary discipline, 
for a limited duration. As our only 
preservative against these ‘‘doubt- 
ful disputations” of men, let us 
cling to the principle inculcated 
in the text. O myGod, lead me to 
bow beforethee, speaking through 
the sacred oracles, with profound 
reverence, and to receive, with 
the simplicity of a little child, 
the law from thy mouth! 

Is it not our imperious duty, 
as the professed disciples of 
revelation, to assist in extend- 
ing the Sacred Volume far and 
wide? Is not this demanded 
of us, as a proof of our sense 
of its value? I give but little 
evidence of esteeming the Bible 
the best of all divine gifts to man, 
if Ido not endeavour, to the ut- 
most of my means, that others of 
my fellow creatures should pos- 
sess it. Not to be the instru- 
ment of placing its pages in the 
hands of some, who might other- 
wise remain destitute of them, is 
to sustain a character that in- 
spires no recollections of delight. 

hat ardour glows in the breasts 
of many noble-minded individu- 
als, in various parts of the earth, 
at this moment, for the diffusion 
of the scriptures! Let us look 
upon this as a good omen, and be 
won by the contemplation of 
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their example to imitation. Soon 
shall a new train of evidence, in 
favour of the divinity of the Bible, 
arising from the fulfilment of its 
prophecies, respecting its univer- 
sal circulation, make its appear- 
ance; and the world not only be 
fall of Bibles, but every where 
the reign of the conviction of the 
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inspiration of their contents be 
established and perpetuated.— 
Then God shall be universally 
acknowledged to be true, and 
every man who has spoken or 
thought a word against what he 
has said, be reckoned a liar.— 
Amen: so, O Lord, let all thine 
enemiés perish ! 
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DOMESTIC CONVERSATION. 


Tue inhabitants of this country 
are, perhaps, beyond those of any 
other, remarkable for domestic 
habits. The spirit therefore that 
revails in the assemblage of our 
family circles, must have a pow- 
erful influence on the formation 
of our national character.— 
Among the different classes 
that make up the amount of 
English population, the religious 
part of society is by far the 
most domestic. From their se- 
clusion from the fashionable gaie- 
ties of the world, as well as from 
the direct operation of their 
seme ya their families are more 
united, more frequently assem- 
bled together, and more accus- 
tomed to free and_ intelligent 
conversation than any others. 
As the younger branches of such 
families are not schooled in the 
ball-room, or the theatre, or far- 
nished with instruction from them, 
and it is taken for granted that 
they are not; then their first and 
strongest impressions must be 
derived from what they hear at 
home, and the spirit they imbibe 
there ; and as the highest inter- 
ests of our youth, the spirit of 
the next generation, and of our 
future churches, depend much 
on domestic conversation, it may 
be deemed a subject worthy of 
attention. — 
Its importance will be easily 
recognized, aud the evils arising 


from a want of attention to it, 
and improvements which may 
be made, should not be passed 
without regard. Conversation 
has been well denominated, “‘ the 
feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul.” The viands then of this 
feast should be wholesome and 
well selected, and while the soul 
flows, the channel should be good, 
since it-must be wide; and the 
waters should be pure, because 
many will drink of the streams, 
and imbibe their qualities. 

Every man who has been ac- 
customed to watch the opera- 
tions of his own mind, and who 
can retrace but a few of the cau- 
ses which have combined to form 
his character, will attribute a 
very prominent share of influ- 
ence, to the conversations he 
was accustomed to hear in early 
life. There is no man, whose 
hours of childhood were spent in 
the domestic circle, but recol- 
lects some particular seasons of 
fire-side assemblage, some even- 
ings in which he sat in the family 
group, listened to his mother’s 
words, distilling like the. dew, 
or beard his father debate with 
her, or some casual and friendly 
visitor ; he can recal, in imagina- 
tion, the eager attention they 
oa from him, now and then 
perhaps allowed to in a 
iaaee. And he sha Nt peer 
ef the feelings of interest, sur- 
prize, and delight, which glowed 
in his bosom, and the powerfal 
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impressions made by some of 
the sentiments then advanced. 
He remembers too, with a dis- 
tinctness, which many subsequent 
scenes have lost, the very appear- 
ance of the interesting group, 
where each sat, in what tones he 
spoke, the gestures he used, and 
the expression marked in his 
countenance. The visible forms of 
that hour or two, and the ideas 
he then received, are indelibly 
fixed on his memory, and revive 
at intervals with a freshness, as 
delightful as the renewal of the 
year, when spring is smiling. 
Some of these scenes, so plea- 
sant in review, doubtless produ- 
ced no other effect, than furnish- 
ing the mind with a pretty pic- 
ture, which memory might take 
out from her many stores, and be 
amused with ; but there are 
others, which, from the know- 
ledge communicated, the senti- 
ments imparted, or even merely 
from the feelings excited, must 
have had considerable influence 
on the character. Then, many of 
the little seeds must have been 
dropped, which have since 
sprung up in strange profusion, 
whose plants are now unfolding 
their varied forms and colours 
to the sun and winds of life. 
Every individual, even of 
those whose minds are least sus- 
ceptible of vivid impressions, can 
remember the strong hold which 
certain conversations have had 
~ his thoughts, and the mark- 
direction they gave to his 
reflections for some succeedin 
days. With men of ardent an 
social spirits, this is frequently 
the case, even in later years, 
when powerful impressions are 
transient, and soon lost in the 
operation of other causes. Like 
little streams that push out into 
the lake, and for a few paces, 
seem to preserve a distinct cur- 
rent, but which soon mingle 
with the mass of waters.’ But in 
youth, these streams, to which 
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an accidental ‘course has been 
given, have more comparative 
magnitude, and their proportion 
to the shallow waters already 
collected, gives them great force. 
They are mountain cataracts, 
formed by sudden showers, that 
rush down with impetuosity on 
the little rivulet below, and car- 
ry it away into some new chan- 
nel. 

Now, if such occurrences 
are frequent, and such, they 
must be in the intercourse of an 
intelligent and social circle, it is 
obvious how considerable is the 
amount of influence, which will 
arise, on the character and spirit 
of a youth, and how important 
their bearing on the days that 
shall find him removed from the 
scenes of his boyhood, plying the 
oar of exertion alone, and sha- 
ping his own course on the ocean 
of life. Itis true, that there are a 
few who seem to be born wan- 
derers, to come into the world 
with wings and wildness, and 
soon prove that they are birds 
of passage; and we no more 
venture to hazard a conjecture 
on their destiny, than to predict 
which way the hurricane will 
rush, or where the lightning will 
strike. With these singular ex- 
ceptions, however, some general 
resemblance at least is to be tra- 
ced between early education and 
subsequent character. The out- 
lines were then sketched, which 
afterwards become more promi- 
nent and visible, and the discri- 
minating eye will discover that 
many of the finer strokes and 
more delicate tints were then 
thrown upon the canvas. 

All power to benefit youth de- 
pends upon attraction, or the in- 
terest you can excite. A young 
and ardent mind is.almost always 
in a state to be roused. The 
world abounds with excitements, 
and if a young person does. not 
find them at home,’ he will else- 
where. With the propénsities of 
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a depraved heart, he will find and 
fall in with objects that excite 
evil, even if they are not forced 
in his way, and if there are not 
others in the family circle to 
counteract these, they will have 
unlimited sway. - 

Now that conversation ope- 
rates as a very principal excite- 
ment is easily seen from fact. 
Excepting some few that mark 
out their own course, we shall 
find the private employments of 
young persons from ten to six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, 
in a great measure modelled by 
the conversation of their fa- 
ther’s table and fire-side evenings. 

If the parents or elder inmates 
of the family talk only of the 
common concerns of life, or on 
subjects of a very elevated order; 
either those in which he can 
feel no interest, or those which 
he cannot reach, we shall as- 
suredly find him with the com- 
mon crowd of boys, where he is 
excited, inventing plays, project- 
ing enterprizes,or doing mischief. 
But if the conversation be lite- 
rary, and he be not more than 
usually stupid, he will have 
books, and read. You will find 
him in his room, making notes, 
attempting to write essays. He 
may not be very regular or per- 
severing, but it will be sufficiently 
the case to give a character to his 
mind. If remark turn much on 
the arts and sciences, he will 
catch at some, perhaps all of 
them in turn, and never perhaps 
know much of either of t them ; 
but he will be gaining knowledge. 
He will at least have a consci- 
ousness that such employments 
are superior to the vacant indo- 
lence of mind that marks most 
lads, and most probably a pre- 
ference for them. 

And, what is of infinitely more 
importance, if conversation be 
directed to religious subjects, 
with mingled seriousness and 
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sweetness, a youth, especially if 
he be much at home, will hardly 
pass his days without reading 
the scriptures. Conscience will 
not suffer him to live without 
prayer. He will form resolu- 
tions. 

The necessity of divine infla- 
ence to change the heart is of 
course admitted to its utmost ex- 
tent, and the total insufficiency 
of all secondary means to impart 
spiritual benefit to the mind with- 
out it. But these efforts show the 
operation of feelings invaluable 
in their character. By a re-ac- 
tion, they deepen those feelings, 
and tend to form them into habit. 
Every christian who has been 
favoured with early religious 
education, while acknowledging 
all he now enjoys to be the result 
of divine influence, attributes — 
important effects to such feel- 
ings and such efforts in early life. 
It is neither in his province nor 
his power to determine the pre- 
cise nature of their connexion 
with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; but he will admit the 
fact. If there be not this con- 
nexion, why do we convey in- 
struction at all? Now my design 
is to show that general and pas- 
sing conversation operates as 
instruction or as injury, to a 
much greater extent than is usu- 
ally conceded. 

The influence of the most va- 
luable and well-timed instruc- 
tions will be negatived, if conver- 
sation, frequently heard, be of 
an opposite tendency. Instruc- 
tion is generally received in the 
form of a task, and comes to 
most youths in the shape of im- 
position, and therefore, though 
attention is compelled, the pow- 
ers and preference of the soul are 
not summoned to employ. But 
converse will always awaken a 
young mind, and especially an 
active and watchful one. The 
very interchange of the living 
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voice, and varied tones and 
gestures, will fix a young eye, 
and when remarks are made 
within the span of his compre- 
hension, a lad listens to them 
without dreaming of an intellec- 
tual exertion, and for that very 
reason will receive strong im- 
pressions from what is said; be- 
cause the mind is excited, and 
yet at ease. 

Even children, though they 
misinterpret expressions, and put 
strange constructions on some 
passing hints, yet generally catch 
the leading features of a conver- 
sation, with much more ease and 
accuracy than is often believed. 
To one then advanced beyond 
this period, with a mind begin- 
ning to aspire and discern, it 
will be of little avail to enforce 
the value of a good spirit, of 
kindness and affection, if queru- 
lous and fretful language be heard 
through the day. 

Some parents, whose prayers 
ascend to the God of all grace, 
on behalf of their sons and daugh- 
ters, may do well to remember 
that, if divine truth occupies but 
a small share of their conversa- 
tion, if the great themes of the 
gospel, and their loveliness and 
influence be not often dwelt on 
with pious delight and interest, 
the young, that surround their 
table, will hardly believe that 
religion is loved, however it may 
be extolled. Instead of consider- 
ing it as a subject which gives 
happiness to their parents’ hours, 
and delight to all their days; 
they will look on it as an unwel- 
come intruder, with a scowling 
visage, for whom other things 
must be laid aside for a time, and 
during whose stay a sort of set- 
tled gloom and embarrassment 
will prevail. They will feel, that, 
like winter, it never comes with- 
out cold and clouds. 


June 17, 1819. Fiivs. 
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ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF 
PREACHING SERMONS FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF SOCIETIES.* 


THE striking appearances which 
we have of late observed in every 
Sperone of life, have been 
sufficient to denominate the pre- 
sent, the age of wonders. But 
none of them all are deserving 
of so much attention, as those 
which have occurred in the reli- 
gious world, and which are daily 
advancing in interest. I allade 
particularly to the eager desire 
manifested to disseminate chris- 
tianity through the medium of 
societies. The rapid progress 
they have made, since their first 
commencement, the numbers 
they have already allured to their 
standard, and engaged in their 
service; the talents which have 
been employed to unfold their 
nature, and develope their ener- 
gies; the effects they have alrea- 
dy produced upon barbarous na- 
tions, are all unparalleled; though 
so young, they are unequalled 
and gigantic philanthropists. — 
The wisdom which has given 
them existence appears so en- 
lightened in their whole struc- 
ture, and is reflected with such 
lustre from many a flourishing 
wilderness, that it may almost 
seem impious to arraign any part 
of its procedure. I am willing, 
however, that the reader accuse 
me of presumption, at the com- 
mencement of this paper, if, at 
its close, he acknowledges the 
truth of my statements. My pre- 
sent objection is directed against 
the preaching of sermons, as the 
medium through which their im- 
portance is exhibited to the peo- 
ple, and it extends to societies of 
every description. This objec- 





* The sentiments of the Editors are 
not to be identified with those of this 
paper. They will be ready to insert any 
tak ve to it. my denyert te mong 
sedly an important one ; . cor- 
respondent has set the example of dis- 
cussing it in a proper spirit. 
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tion, I wish it distinctly to be 
tinderstood, is united with the 
strongest admiration of their 
plan and operations. 

For instance, I highly approve 
of Missionary Societies, and in 
general of the plan upon which 
they proceed; but I disapprove 
of the preaching of sermons, as 
a mode of recommending them 
to the notice of the people. I 
need not say that I have a still 
greater objection to this usage, 
when the institution is of a cha- 
ritable nature, and has for its ob- 
ject the relief of affliction ; 
though I consider all such, ines- 
timable blessings to the country. 

A variety of reasons might be 
adduced to show the impropri- 
ety of using the pulpit on these 
occasions. 

In my opinion it is degrading 
to its dignity. Preaching is an 
ordinance of God ; as such it is 
clothed with majesty. But these 
societies are the contrivances of 
men. They may be combined 
with the most exquisite adapta- 
tion to the ends they propose to 
accomplish. They may encounter 
the strictest scrutiny; they may 
accomplish the most. brilliant 
achievements, and still be the 
contrivances of men. Their prin- 
ciples are determined, and their 
operations conducted by man. 
It surely mast be a degradation 
for an ordinance of God to be 
made subservient to any institu- 
‘tion of man, Truth in the abstract, 
inher divinest form, is the only to- 
pivsufficiently dignified for a chris- 
tian minister, whenever he expa- 
tiates upon the merits of any so- 
ciety, even if its object be the 


_ dissemination of truth, he de- 


‘grades his office, and ‘falls from 

is elevation. And as the minis- 
try rsthus degraded, we must not 
‘be surprised, if it APPEAR to be 


‘so. I'think it is highly probable, pe 


that the introduction of these 
institutions into places )pria- 
ted ‘to divine doscionjemana teow 
ineorporation with ‘the solemni- 
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ties of the sabbath, have already 
diminished the high authority 
which attaches to the ministerial 
function. If they produce their 
natural effect, it must be certain 
they have. Since they are the 
institutions of man, and only one 
mode of doing good, the people 
must be left quite at liberty to 
judge for themselves, as to the 
eer of lending their aid. 

ill these individuals, I would 
ask, be disposed to receive the 
message of God, by the same 
ministers, addressed in the same 
manner, with that profound re- 
verence which belongs to a com- 
munication from Heaven? Is it 
possible, that they can so imme- 
diately forget their capacity of 
judges, and resume again the cha- 
racter of little children,meekly to 
receive the ingrafted word, which 
is able to save their souls? Is it 
not more natural to suppose that, 
when a minister, in regular 
discharge of his duty, presents to 
their view the truths of revela- 
tion,-—they will be rather dispo- 
sed to view them as the words of 
man, than the declarations of 
God,—to examine the earthen 
vessels in which they are .con- 
‘tained ,rather than the souree from 
which they emanate? This ob- 
jection applies, -with peculiar 
force, to those institutions, res- 
pecting the utility of which many 
men of piety and wisdom en- 
tertain some doubts. I refer to 
societieSfor the relief of the poor. 
Though I can discern no force 
in any objection which has yet 
been brought forward, I think 
the mere existence of a doubt 
demonstrates the impropriety of 
advocating their cause in the pul- 
pit. Hence it becomes necessary 
that the preacher expend a very 
considerable part of his discourse 
upon the arguments which ap- 
ar to him most suitable to es- 
tablish the utility of the institu- 
tion for which he pleads ; few, or 
none of which, be it remembered, 
are drawn from scripture. 
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I should despair of demonstra- 
ting any truth to the man, who 
does not, in this, detect the de- 
gradation of the office: and if 
it be true, that by this the 
pulpit is degraded, it cannot be 

ss so, that an unwarrantable 
dignity is conferred upon these 
institutions. For to advocate a 
cause in the pulpit, what is 
it but to represent that cause, 
as stamped with the high au- 
thority of God, as the off- 
spring of his wisdom? They, 
however, now make part of the 
most solemn service of the sanc- 
tuary; their claims are founded 
upon the authoritative precepts 
of Christ. A text is taken, as the 
basis of the appeal. We cannot 
treat divine truth itself with 
more respect. In the pulpit, they 
assume the most dignified ap- 
pearance. One would suppose 
that these institutions were the 
only mediums through which it 
is lawful to benefit mankind,—or 
rather, that their plans were laid 
down with the utmost precision 
in the book of God, by the pen 
of inspiration. 

I remark again, that such a 
use of the gospel ministry is a 
perversion of the design of God 
in its institution. He instituted 
it for the purpose of restoring 
man to himself: by direct ad- 
dresses to conscience, and ap- 
peals to the heart, to oppose the 
tendencies of vice, to counteract 
the force of depravity, and to ac- 
complish that change in the inte- 
rior of man, which constitutes 
him a new creature. It must be 
evident, that to apply this institu- 
tion to any other purpose than 
the preaching of the word, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable. Nor is it 
much less plain that the custom 
we complain of is such a perver- 
sion; “ Go ye into all the world,” 
said our Saviour, ‘‘ and preach 
the’ gospel to every creature.” 
“* Now,” said the apostle, ‘ we 
are ambassadors for Clftist ;” as 
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though God did beseech you by 
us, we pray ‘you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
I do not see how this command 
can be obeyed, but by a direct 
address to the hearers respecting 
the concerns of another world. 
Now this is not done when the 
sermon is preached in behalf of 
a society. It no longer accom- 
plishes a direct effect upon the 
mind of man. On the contrary, 
itis, in this instance, only a secon- 
dary agent. 

It is quite true, that these as- 
sociations have the glory of God 
and the good of man for their 
objects. But this can be no ar- 
gument in the present case, since 
the means are totally distinet 
from the end; and when a mi- 
nister advocates the cause of any 
society, it is the cause of that 
society more particularly as the 
means, than the cause of God,.as 
the ultimate end, which he endea- 
vours to recommend. ; 

I am aware that the weight of 
the opposite argument will rest 
upon the excellence of the de- 
sign, and upon its being the same 
with that proposed by our Sa- 
viour, when he sent forth his dis- 
ciples. 

I think I have shown that this 
is no argument; but it may not 
be improper to add, that our ob- 
ject does not sanction the means 
we employ to attain it; the most 
it can do, is to mitigate censure, 
The object may be admirable, 
and worthy our eager. pursuit ; 
but the means may bear the 
character of folly, or even the 
deformities of vice. No de- 
signs can be so noble as the 
recovery of man to his origi- 
nal happiness, and his delivery 
from the numberless temporal 
ills which sin has accumulated 
upon his head; but who would 
argue from this, that the mieans 
employed to accomplish them 
may not be imprudent or sinful. 
We. are expressly forewarned 
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in seripture of a period when 


christians should be slaughtered, 
with a view to the glory of God. 
The object here was the same 
with that which the christian 
ministry itself proposes; but 
probably there are few who 
would contend that the slaugh- 
tering of christians was the most 
likely method to promote it. We 
may apply this with great pro- 
priety to the societies of which 
we speak, As far as their object 
is. concerned, nothing can be 
conceived more exalted. But 
since they are under the imme- 
diate controul of man, they are 
liable to the innumerable defects 
which attach to his judgment. 
The conclusion we should draw, 
is the proposition laid down at 
the commencement. 

I think there are not many 
who will be disposed to deny, 
that, in supporting the interests 
of any particular society in the 
pulpit, a minister does not ac- 
complish the design of God in the 
institution of preaching; which 
was, as I have said before, to ad- 
dress a direct appeal to the heart. 
If this be conceded, if it be 
confessed that a slight deviation 
has been made, does it not follow, 
as a necessary consequence, that 
the custom we complain of is 
unjustifiable upon the strict prin- 
ciples of propriety? I grant that 
the intrusion is a small one, other- 
wise the evil would have been de- 
tected before; but if it be an 
intrusion at all, it demands im- 
mediate reparation. If we are 
persuaded that it is a slight per- 
version of the intentions of the 
Almighty, it will be the most un- 
philosophical of all sophistries, 
to argue, that, because it is slight, 
it may be indulged. 

We all understand the force of 
the figure,—*‘ Sin is like the let- 
ting out of water.” We all feel 
the propriety of the precept, 
“ Avoid the very appearance of 
evil.” If these inspired sentences 
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are ever deserving of attention, 
when can they have so much au- 
thority, as when addressed to the 
ministers of the New Testament? 
What office is so sacred: hav- 
ing the Deity for its author ; man 
for its object; divine truth for 
its basis? How important that 
it should preserve its original 
purity, and just proportions ; and 
that it should not be debased by 
being rendered subservient to any 
human contrivance ! 

The innovation may be small, 
bat it is no small offence to per- 
vert the designs of infinite wis- 
dom; and though it may now 
occasion no alarm, or by some, 
not be considered an improprie- 
ty; by the consequences it may 
involve, and the subsequent inno- 
vations to which it may give rise, 
the christian ministry may one 
day fall from its steadfastness, 
and from being the ordinance of 
God, shrink into the tool of man. 
Though the institutions to which 
it is now rendered subservient, 
have the most sublime and dig- 
nified objects, we know not how 
soon it may aid a which 

ro enterprises less worthy, 
ra cbsolutely ieash So small is 
the barrier between the first 
entrance of evil, in its mildest 
form, and the last excesses of 
degeneracy. 

But it will probably be asked, 
what we are to substitute in the 
room of sermons from the pul- 
pit. With an answer to this in- 
quiry, I shall close this paper. 
It will probably be anticipated, 
that I refer to speeches, delivered 
at public meetings. They are al- 
ready almost universally adopted, 
and appear to me every way 
calculated to promote the designs 
of such institutions ; they secure 
more than all the advantages 
which can be expected from 
preaching ; and are, at the same 
time, free of the objections which 
‘attach to that mode of recom- 
mendation, 
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It is natural that a society of 
individuals, associated for some 
specific purpose, and dependant 
upon the beneficence of the pub- 
lic, should have some peculiar 


mode of exhibiting their plan 
and operations, and of soliciting 
further aid. This is effectually 
done at public meetings, which 
now excite so much interest; 
they afford the most suitable 
opportunity of explaining the 
scope of the society, and recount- 
ing its procedure. 

ere, ministers may speak with 
the utmost propriety, because 
they speak not as ministers, but 
as men. 

Perhaps the most striking ad- 
vantage of a public meeting, is, 
that it admits all parties, and 
provides a stage, on which men of 
opposite sentiments may meet 
with freedom, and on equal 
ground. This is an advantage 
the pulpit cannot secure ; but it 
is one of so much importance, 
that were both places equally 


“suitable in every other respect, 


in my opinion it ought to deter- 
mine the preference. Even where 


‘the society is peculiar to a par- 


ticular body of christians, the 
advantage is notin the least dimi- 
nished, but rather increased, 
since it affords scope for the ex- 
ercise of disinterested liberality. 
The dissenter can thus plead for 
the society with which he has 
no connexion, and which is car- 
ried on solely by the church. 
Where the society embraces all 


‘denominations, as that for disse- 


minating the scriptures, public 
Prem | are indispensable ; and 
it isseldom that any other mode 
is employed. I do not see why, 
for the reason I have mentioned, 
they should not be considered 
equally necessary ,when the insti- 
tution belongsto a particular class. 

itis customary in some cases 
tounite both,—this to be 
quite unnecessary, and fraught 
with the evils I have stated before. 
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I deem no apology necessary 
for the freedom with which I 
have animadverted upon these 
abuses, though they have ob- 
tained the sanction of so many 
illustrious men. It is this cirenm- 
stance which renders it the more 
necessary to administer direct 
and plain reproof. Those men, I 
highly revere, and so far from 
bestowing any censure, I should 
be much more disposed to admire 
that fervent zeal which they have 
manifested in such a cause; and 
which, had it been less intense, 
would have left them sufficient 
time and discernment to per- 
ceive, “ that though they hada 
zeal for God,” in- this instance, 
at least, “‘ it was not according 
to knowledge.” In conclusion, let 
me recommend the subject to 
the serious consideration of all 
christians, particularly of minis- 
ters. It has peculiar claims upon 
their regard, since it is so inti- 
mately connected with their 
office. If that office has been de- 
graded, and the design of its in- 
stitution perverted, it is natural 
to suppose that they would feel 
most anxious to restore it to its 
party. With them, therefore, lL 
eave the subject, praying that 
the spirit of God may preside in 
their meditations, and reveal to 
them the truth. VERITAS. 


FRIENDLY ADVICE TO CHURCH- 
MEMBERS AND SEAT-HOLDERS. 


THE claim of seat-holders toa 
right in the election of mittis- 
ters, is a question of so a 
practical consequence to all clas- 
ses of Dissenters, and perhaps, 
above all, to Independents, that 
when introduced into your Ma- 
gazine, though in the /east con- 
spicuous manner, it might rea- 
sonably be expected to produce 
copious discussion. I do not see 
how this can properly be closed, 





-without the recommendation: of 


such a practical medium, as per- 
302 
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sons, retaining different senti- 
ments respecting the ground of 
right, may conscientiously admit 
to be allowable in fact. 


If 1 rightly comprehend J. M. . 


November, page 593, he re- 
gards it as the duty of church- 
members to provide needful sup- 
port for their pastor, without 
seeking or accepting contribu- 
tions from others for that pur- 
pose; and interprets their neg- 
lect of doing this, as a virtual 
transfer of their exclusive right 
to his election. W. E. on the con- 
trary, April, page 214, seems 
to insist, that, in whatever de- 
gree seat-holders contribute to 
- the support of a minister, they 
cannot, thereby, acquire any right 
to share in his election. Now, 
whether one or the other of these 
opinions, or neither of them, be 
theoretically right, your readers 
will probably be aware, that nei- 
ther is likely to be adopted in 
fact. Church-members will not, 
perhaps cannot, exclusively pro- 
~vide for the due support of their 
pastor; and other subscribers 
will not relinquish their claim to 
share in his election. 
Mr. Bidlake has very proper- 
ly suggested, January, page 35, 
what he apprehends to be ‘ the 
prevailing custom, of submitting 
the election of ministers,—jirst 
to the members, and subsequently 
to the seat-holders or congrega- 
tion.” If this custom does prevail, 
its practicability is ascertained, 
and its expediency is implied. It 
forms a medium between the 
claim of seat-holders to an “ equal 
right with members of churches 
in the election of ministers,” 
September, page 504, and their 
utter exclusion from participa- 
tion in such election. Re guards 


against the grand ey evil, 
justly deprecated by W. E. page 
216, because, though subscri- 
bers may vote equally with mem- 
bers of the church, and may out- 
vote them, so as te reject the 
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no one whom a majority of the 
church members has not previ- 
ously agreed to nominate. 

Extreme cases may be suppo- 
sed, in which the subscribers 
would either not consent to leave 
the right of nomination with the 
church-members, or would nul- 
lify it, by rejecting every can- 
didate whom they proposed ; but 
I have not heard of any such 
case, and if any should oceur, I 
trust that it would be only as an 
exception to the general rule. It 
would then be preferable, that 
the connexion between the 
church-members, and the majo- 
rity of the subscribers, should 
terminate ; and whether one or 
the other must withdraw from 
the place of worship, would de- 
pend upon the possession of legal 
authority to let the seats. 

l apprehend that the -right of 
nomination will generally be con- 
ceded by subscribers to the mem- 
bers of a church, if the latter are 
duly accustomed to act as a body; 
without which, independency is 
but a name. The subscribers are 
not accustomed to act as a body ; 
nor are likely to do so, without 
peculiar occasion. The church- 
members are obviously more 
deeply intcrested in the appoint- 
ment of a minister, than indivi- 
dual subscribers can be: but 
that every subscriber has a sudor- 
dinate concern in the choice of 
the person on whose ministry he 
must attend, is no less evident, 
or less intitled to consideration. 
What~ minister would accept a 
call to preach to a congregation, 
with five-sixths of which, accord- 
ing to W. E.’s computation, page 
216, he had no concern? It is 
from the congregation only that 
he can expect accessions to the 
church; and the more: closely 
and cordially he is connected 
with his stated hearers, the more 
confidently: he may hope for such 
accessions. I have seen the pro- 
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portion of members to hearers 
increase, in eight years, from 
that which W. E. has stated, as 
a customary average to an equa- 
lity. The number of hearers that 
are well qualified to become 
members, is seldom small, in 
proportion to the latter. They 
only need attention and encou- 
ragement to come forward; but 
how unlikely is their exclusion 
from the choice of a pastor, to 
promote so desirable a purpose ! 
It is, I believe, very rare, for 
churches, while destitute of pas- 
tors, to receive accessions of 
members; because the serious 
hearers wait till it is deeided, 
whether a pastor will be chosen, 
by whom they can profit; and 
the prosperity of a church may 
often be permanently impaired, 
by their privation of choice in 
what so deeply concerns them. 
Nothing is more commonly 
used, as an argument for inde- 
pendency, than the natural right 
of choosing a minister, equally 
as the physician that shall pre- 
scribe for us, or the tradesman 
that shall supply us with food. If 
we deny this privilege to our fel- 
low hearers of the gospel, are we 


‘doing to them, as we would have 


others do to us? The dispute is 
really about patronage ; the evils 
of which consist, chiefly, in what 
the members of a church claim, 
as patrons of the congregation, 
denying others the liberty of re- 
jecting a minister whom they do 
not approve ! 

- The propriety of resting this 
argument on the grounds of prac- 
ticability, utility, reasonableness, 
and moral duty, may appear in 
the stronger light, if it be duly 
considered, that it is extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, 
to decide it by scripture testi- 
mony. Whether or not it be true, 
as. J. M. has intimated, Novem- 


ber, page 694, that a majority 


of our dissenting churches are not 
formed on the apostolic model, 


which I think, with Mr. Bid- 
lake, calls for farther explana- 
tion, nothing is more evident, 
than that our circumstances differ 
very widely from those of the 
primitive churches. The miracu- 
lous dispensation under which 
they were formed, and their no- 
velty during its continuance, ren- 
dered sth a disparity unavoid- 
able. The scriptures have no term 
by which, what we call a church, 
and what we call a congregation, 
could be distinguished, because 
the distinction does not appear 
then to have existed. We have 
no proof that any stated atten- 
dant was not a communicant: 
how then can we appeal to scrip- 
ture, to decide the distinct rights 
of the two classes? We know 
that elders were appointed over 
every church: but we are not 
told, even, that they were chosen 
by the members of it; only, that 
the apostles and evangelists or- 
dained them. What, then, can be 
learned from scripture, of dis- 
tinctions in the right of electing 
them? We know, indeed, that, 
in the third and fourth centuries, 
bishops were appointed by po- 
pular election; but we learn the 
fact, chiefly, by the evils which 
attended it; and the danger of 
exciting contention seems to me 
the principal objection to the 
election of pastors by congrega- 
tions. The. utmost prudence 
should be used to prevent it; 
but the danger of abuse must not 
— the use of what is right. 

opular election is indispensable 
to a representative civil govern- 
ment. Its abuses are but too no- 
torious and pernicious: but who 
would, on that account, renounce 
representative government? Its 
benefits greatly preppnderate 
over its disadvantages. 

Instead, therefore, of tenaci- 


. ously maintaining, on one hand, 


that seat-holders have equal right 
with church-members, to choose 
a minister; or, on the other hand, 
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that they have no right at all, I 
would recommend both parties 
to lay aside positivity, and pre- 
tensions to infallibility of judg- 
ment, or of right; and to study 
what will promote peace, and 
mutual edification. Good sense 
and good will have introduced 
the prevailing practice, by which 
the church, as a body smominates 
a candidate for the pastoral 
charge, and the members, as in- 
dividuals, join with all who are 
expected to contribute to his sup- 
port, to decide upon inviting him 
to the office. This practice has 
experience in its favour ; and ap- 
pears to me to be fully justifiable 
on the several grounds which I 
have endeavoured to establish. 
SENEX. 


ODD DL 
PASTORAL HINTS. 


Designed more particularly for those who 
are just te a ppp kid christian 
profession. 

As you have given up yourselves 
to the Lord, and to his people, to 
live in the obedience of his com- 
mands, and in attendance upon 
his ordinances,—suffer the word 
of affectionate exhortation, rela- 
tive to your own walk and con- 
versation,—to your deportment 
in the church,—and to your ge- 
neral conduct in the vad 

As to your own walk and conver- 

sation. 

Let your gratefal adorations be 
habitually rendered te Him by 
whose sovereign and efficacious 
grace you have been made to dif- 
fer from others.—1 Cor. iv. 7. 

Encouraged by the considera- 
tion of what the blessed God has 
done for you already, be earnest 
and diligent in the attainment of 
mereasing knowledge, and in the 
practice of correspondent holi- 
ness.— Phil. i. 6. 

Cultivate a growing acquaint- 
ance with yourselves; maintain 
a humble consciousness of your 
own insufficiencies; and depend 
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alone upon that gracious assist- 
ance which the word of God al- 
lows you confidently to expect.— 
Psalm xvii. 5. 

Remember there is a material 
difference between a truly rege- 
nerated and a perfectly sanctitied 
mind and heart. Watch, there- 
fore, against the remains of natu- 
ral corruption.— Rom. vii. 18, 21. 

Expect to meet with difficulties 
and occasions for self-denial ; but 
consider the excellency of the 
cause in which you are engaged, 
and the infinite value of the re- 
ward that awaits you. — Mark 
viii. 34. 

Never forget that you have 
spiritual enemies to encounter ; 
but resolve, in divine strength, 
that you will continue the war- 
fare, until complete victory is ob- 
tained.— Eph. vi. 12. 

Aspire to the enjoyment of in- 
timate communion with God ; 
remember your infinite obliga- 
tions to your dear Redeemer ; 
and seek the perpetual guidance 
and promised influences of the 
Holy Spirit.—James iv. 8. 


As to your deportment in the 
church, 

Set a high value on all chris- 

tian ordinances; and let the re- 


gularity and devotedness of your 
attendance on them evince your 


.love for them, and your desire to 
derive from them the designed 


advantage.—Heb. x. 25. 

Meditate frequently on the in- 
teresting relation in which you 
stand to your fellow-members, 
and in which they stand to you, 
as children of the same holy fa- 
mily, and disciples of the same 
Lord.— Matt. xxiii. 8. 

Love the brotherhood.—1 Pet. 
ii. 17. 

In the exercise of an humble 
spirit and of a holy emulation, 
aim to excel in christian know- 
ledge and practice.—1 Cor. 
xii. 31. 

Avoid every occasion of of- 
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fence; and be the last to expose 
a brother’s frailty and: imperfec- 
tion.—1 Pet. iv. 8. 

Let your sympathies abound 
to your fellow-members, not in 
heart merely, but also in act.— 
Rom. xii. throughout. 

Remember the apostolic in- 
junction, in reference to those 
who labour in the word and doc- 
trine. ‘‘ Esteem them very high- 
ly in love for their work’s sake.” 
—1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 

Use every endeavour to pro- 
mote the HARMONY, the PEACE, 
and the PrRosPERITY of the 
church.—Psalm cxxii. 6, 7. 


As to your general conduct in the 
world. 


Ever keep in mind that your 
voluntary union to the church is 
an avowal of separation from the 
world.—1 Cor. vi. 19. 

In your temporal pursuits and 
engagements, let the reality of 
your christian character and pro- 
fession appear.—Matt. v. 16. 

Guard against all unnecessary 
intercourse with the profane.— 
2 Cor. vi. 17. 

Bear in constantremembrance, 
that your actions lie open to the 
view of many who would gladly 
detect and expose a fault; and 
that, if the charge of inconsis- 
tency should ever unhappily at- 
tach to you, your fellow-members 
will be liable to a share of the 
disgrace.—1 Cor. v. 2, 6. 

Be ambitious of gaining over 
those to the faith who are yet 
strangers to it; and let it be seen 
that the religion which you pro- 
fess induces you to love, and to 
do good to all men.—Proverbs 
xi. 30. 

“Now unto Him that is able 
to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory, with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory, and ma- 
jesty, dominion and power, now 

ever. Amen.” J. B. 
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A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESS- 
ED TO A MBMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF DISSENT. 


Letter V. 


ON THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
My Dear Friend; 
THE next objection which F have 
to urge against the established 
ehurch of this country, is foanded 
upon its liturgy, which I regard 
as imposed by human authority,as 
being unscriptural in many of its 
sentiments, and, in several re- 
spects, prejudicial to that spirit 
of devotion which it professes, 
and was intended, to advance. 
Though the christian legislator 
gave to his disciples a form of 
prayer, which they were allowed 
to use, either in the very words 
in which it was delivered, or as a 
model which their devotions were 
to resemble, yet it was not im- 
posed upon universal practice. 
The most zealous advocates of 
the English Liturgy must admit 
that it is entirely a human com- 
emi er and imposed exclusively 
y human authority. It is not 
pretended that any thing like it 
was used in the primitive church 
for upwards of three hundred 
years, and during the period of 
its greatest purity and spirituality. 
While christians maintained their 
pristine dignity, and enjoyed the 
presence of ‘ the spirit of grace 
and supplication,” no formularies 
of devotion, nothing resembling a 
liturgy existed among them; nor 
did they need one. Their minis- 
ters possessed both the gift and 
the grace of prayer, by which 
they were qualified to eonduet 
the devotions of their congrega- 
tions without the assistance -of 
prayers previously composed ; 
while the people themselves were 
able to unite with them in their 
solemn public assemblies, without 
feeling it necessary to be previ 
ously informed what their minis- 
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ters were about to implore. But 
when primitive purity and gospel 
simplicity retired before that se- 
cularizing spirit. which, at an 
early period of the church, sprang 
up, men intruded themselves into 
the priest’s office, for filthy lucre’s 
sake, who were as destitute of 
talents as they were of the spirit 
of devotion. It was then soon 
discovered, that the accredited 
ministers of the hierarchy were 
not to be trusted to conduct the 
public devotions of the people ; 
for they were the mere creatures 
of the government, which could 
not endow them with spiritual 
SS however it might 

ignify their outward state ; and, 
therefore, if either devotion or 
talent were required in their pub- 
lic worship, liturgies must be 
composed by persons competent 
to the undertaking, and read to 
the people by the officiating mi- 
nister. 

Such, I apprehend, was the 
origin of liturgies, and such the 
reasons of their introduction into 
general use in public assemblies. 
Homilies resulted from similar 
causes. These are sermons or 
discourses on various theological 
subjects, which were appointed 
to be read in public, for the edi- 
fication of the people. As the 
clergy were not to be trusted to 
conduct the devotions of the peo- 
ple, so neither was it found safe 
to confide their instruction to the 
priest, who was, not infrequently, 
as deficient in theology, as in ta- 
lent and erudition. 

While I rejoice in acknow- 
ledging that there are many mi- 
nisters in the established church, 
in whose praises too much cannot 
be said, and who are eminently 
qualified for the exalted office 
which they hold; yet nothing is 
more evident than that the far 
greater part could do nothing 
without.a form of prayer made 
ready to. their hands. This fact 
may render a Liturgy necessary, 


and the reading of the sermons 
of others allowable, yet it is not 
to be forgotten, that both are 
— upon the establishing 
of religion, and the incorporating 
it in the state; for Dissenters, 
who have no connexion with the 
civil power, never feel it neces- 
sary to resort either to liturgies, 
or to the sermons of others. 
Abolish the emoluments which 
are associated with the establish- 
ed church; offer no secular temp- 
tations to allure into the priest’s 
office men without religion and 
without talents; and allow popu- 
lar feeling to operate, and oblige 
ministers to be dependant upon 
it, and there will never be want- 
ing men whose talents and piety 
will render both liturgies and ho- 
milies equally unnecessary. 

I by no means intend to say, 
that forms of prayer, previously 
composed, are not allowable on 
any occasion; for it is clearly 
preferable, that people should 
pray by a form, than not pray at 

But I certainly maintain 
that all forms of prayer, however 
evangelical their sentiment, and 
however appropriate their lan- 
guage, are in danger of being 
used with cold indifference, and 
lifeless formality. They furnish 
the tongue with words, indeed, 
but leave the heart to roam like 
the fool’s eye to the ends of the 
earth. The frequent repetition 
of the same prayers, however 
good, must weary the mind, and 
soon cease to awaken that atten- 
tion which is necessary, and 
which can be secured only by a 
variation of phraseology. Every 
impartial person, I conceive, must 
confess that the extempore mode 
of praying adopted by the Dis- 
senters, is better calculated to 
keep alive the attention, and to 

romote the ardour of spiritual 
ecling ; that it meets the varying 
circumstances and necessities of 
~man; and harmonizes much better 
with primitive apostolic example. 
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While I object to all set forms 
of prayer to be used with con- 
stancy, either in private or pub- 


lic, the Lit and form of pub- 
lic worship adopted by the Church 
of England I consider as parti- 
cularly objectionable. Some of 
the prayers are confessedly ad- 
mirable, and breathe a truly evan- 
gelical spirit; but there is fre- 
quent obscurity, and an entire 
want of order and regularity in 
the arrangement. The frequent 


repetitions which occur are high- p 


ly blameable, and condemned by 
that precept, ‘‘ Use not vain re- 
petitions.” Let me remind you 
of an instance ortwo. The Lord’s 
prayer occurs four times in the 
morning service, and it may even 
six. ‘“ Have mercy upon us, mi- 
serable sinners,” is used eight 
times ; ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver us,” 
eight times more ; and ‘‘ We be- 
seech thee to hear us, good Lord,” 
twenty-one times. In some parts 
redundancies are as apparent, as 
deficiencies in others. Some of 
the collects are inappropriate ; 
and the introduction of apocry- 
phal writings is highly censur- 
able, as they are thereby placed 
on a level with the inspired vo- 
lume. But you will permit me, 
with my accustomed freedom, to 
refer to some parts of your esta- 
blished formulary, which appear 
to me not only unscriptural and 
erroneous, but to convey senti- 
ments which are highly dangerous 
to the immortal interests of man. 
In order to illustrate my mean- 
ing with strict accuracy, and to 
confirm my charges within nar- 
row s, I will suppose a 
case in which an individaal mem- 
ber of the Church of England 
goes through the whole process 
of her instructions. In his in- 
fancy, he is brought to the ordi- 
nance of baptism. Various ques- 
tions are put to this child, in the 
persons of its sponsors, which re- 
quire such promises from them 
as are impossible to be perform- 
Conc. Maa. No. 20. 
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ed. How far it is right to extort 
such promises, in these or any 
other circumstances, your convic- 
tions render it unnecessary that 
I should say. There is, however, 
in the baptismal service, what I 
regard as still worse, if possible. 
After the child is baptized, the 
minister tells the people present, 
that ‘‘this child is regenerate.” 
Again; the priest shall say,— 
‘* We yield thee hearty thanks, 
most merciful Father, that it hath 
leased thee to regenerate this in- 
fant with thy Holy Spirit, to re- 
ceive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to ¢ ate him 
into thy holy church.” Does the 
scripture representation of the 
ordinance of baptism justify any 
person who administers it in mak- 
ing such assertions ? 

Let us now suppose this infant 
grown up to a period when it is 
capable of mayrsios | the instruc- 
tions of your church, and of be- 
ing taught its catechism, and we 
shall see that the same delusion 
is kept up; for itis taught to say 
of its baptism,—‘‘ Wherein J was 
made a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Can any 
language be devised, that is bet- 
ter calculated to deceive and to 
ruin immortal beings ? 

The next step which is taken 
with this child is his confirma- 
tion, when he is supposed to be 
capable of velloviage his godfa- 
thers and godmothers from those 
vows which they had made in his 
name, and of taking them upon 
himself. In this service, the youth 
is still given to believe, that he 
was regenerated in his baptism ; 
for the bishop offers up this 
prayer; ‘ Almighty and ever- 
lasting God, who hast vouchsafed 
to regenerate these thy servants by 
water and the Holy Ghost, and 
hast given unto them forgiveness 
of all their sins,” &c. Again, the 
Bishop prays, — “ Defend, O 
Lord, this thy child, with thy hea- 
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venly grace, that he may CONTI- 
NUE thine,” &c. 1n another part 
of the service, he prays,—‘‘ We 
make our humble supplications un- 
to thee for these thy servants, upon 
whom we have now laid our 
hands, to cerTiFY them of thy 
favour and gracious — to- 
wards them.” Are who are 
confirmed really the servants of 
God ? or does the bishop believe 
them to be so? 

After his confirmation, the 
youth is invited to the Lord’s 
table, to renew his covenant en- 
gagements, and to enjoy all the 
sacred privileges which belong 
alone to those who are christians 
indeed, though he is an utter 
stranger to Christ, and to the 
power of converting grace. 

We will now apes this per- 
son upon a sick-bed. The clergy- 
man visits him; he turns to the 
appointed service, and ‘moves 
the sick person to make confes- 
sion of his sins, if he feel his 
conscience troubled,” when, if 
he require it, the priest is to ab- 
solve him, which he professes to 
do in this solemn language ; “‘ By 
his (Christ’s) authority commit- 
ted to me, I absolve thee from ail 
thy sins, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” Whether this. 
transaction, in the majority of 
cases, savours more of popery or 
of blasphemy, I will not deter- 
mine. The sick man dies in the 
full confidence of the truth of 
what the priest told him in mo- 
ments so solemn. 

But your church, not satisfied 
with having contributed to de- 
ceive the dying, follows up the de- 
lusion to the very last; and, at 
the interment, attempts to deceive 
the living; excepting at the 
graves of the unbaptized, self- 
murderers, or those who have 
been excommunicated, the burial 
service is read in common over 
all persons, though they have 
lived the most debauched, profli- 
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gate, and abandoned lives, and 
died obdurate infidels and athe- 
ists. In the mee of which I 
& » the clergyman calls the 
ye ‘4 cinder brother,” 
though, while living, he had been 
‘‘ of his father the devil ;” and 
then he expresses “‘a sure and 
certain hope of his resurrection 
to eternal life;” and “ thanks 
God for having taken him out of 
the miseries of this sinful world.” 
He next prays, ‘‘ That, when we 
depart this life, we may rest in 
Christ, as our hope is, this our 
brother doth,” though his life af- 
forded not the least reason to en- 
tertain any hope of his salvation. 
What, I ask you, my dear friend, 
can tend, in a more direct man- 
ner, to make mankind think light- 
ly of sin, and the dangers to which 
it exposes them, or to wrap them 
up in the most impenetrable se- 
curity, though living in the most 
notorious crimes, than the fre- 
quent hearing of such expres- 
sions, uttered by the ministers of 
religion, in the most serious acts 
of devotion,. with all the solem- 
nities of death, and judgment, 
and eternity before them? 

In some of the services of ho- 
ly-days, inthe Athanasian Creed, 
and in the Litany, I find addi- 
tional grounds of objection; but 
the want of room in this letter, 
which is already of sufficient 
length, forbids me from entering 
upon further particulars. 

For these reasons, then, I 
must dissent from every church 
where a Liturgy is used; and 

ially from a church where 
a Liturgy is used which contains 
so many erroneous and unscrip- 
tural principles as that of the 
Church of England. 

I shall, at some future time, 
state my objections to the cere- 
monies established in your church. 
You will pardon my plainness, 
and believe me, with sincere’ es- 
teem, your faithful friend, 

TROPHIMUS. 
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LORD GRENVILLE’S SENTIMENTS 
ON IDOLATRY. 
In the late discussion in the 
House of Lords on the Bill for 
repealing the Oaths relative to 
Transubstantiation, Lord Gren- 
ville and some other Peers con- 
tended, that if the creature were 
worshipped instead of the Crea- 
tor, provided such worship were 
in sincerity, and accompanied 
with a virtuous and pious life, it 
would not be idolatry. Will any 
noble Lord (it is reported was 
asked) lay his hand on his heart, 
and say that the religion of Fene- 
lon was idolatry? It would be 
idolatry in a Protestant to wor- 
ship the mass,—but is it idolatry 
in @ sincere Roman Catholic? 
No! What would be idolatry ina 
Protestant, is true religion ina 
Catholic ! 

I may not have stated the pre- 
cise words, as I wrote from me- 
mory,—but the above was thesub- 
stance. And are these things so? 
Then the Protestant world has 
been, for a, long season, trained in 
error ;—then the worshippers of 
the golden calf were innocent; 
then erroralways sanctions crime; 
then—but I wish, Mr. Editor, 
the subject to be attended to by 
those who can treat it with ability. 

When such sentiments are 
broached in a Protestant House 
of Lords, and Me oe ome — 
lips to the people,—I beg to as 
yee whether thie should not be 
the signal for the friends of re- 
velation to use every effort to 
give publicity and support to the 
truth as it is found in the scrip- 
tures. PHILOLoGUs. 





ON THE BEST MANNER OF 
IMPARTING RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION TO CHILDREN, 
WITH ANSWERS TO APOLO- 
GIES FOR ITs NEGLECT. 

(Concluded from page 342.) 

THE manner of somie persons, 

in imparting even religious in- 
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struction, is not gracious. Somé- 
thing harsh and rugged in their 
general management, gives them 
a terrific air in the eyes of their 
young learners, and the task of 
rearing the tender mind is ren- 
dered to both parties, for want 
of a becoming suavity of manner, 
not only undelightful, but unpro- 
fitable, and frequently prejudicial 
in its results. Their communica. 
tions, however valuable in them- 
selves, come in a disgusting shape. 
They are received by the tender 
pupil more as tests of his obe- 
dience to the caprice of a dic- 
tator, than as instructions inten- 
ded to make him wise and good. 
The more, therefore, they are 
pressed upon his attention, the 
more mischief they produce. 

Others are rigidly solemn in 
the delivery of their lessons, and 
apt to impose an undue restraint 
upon the innocent freedom of the 
infant mind, giving it also a tinc- 
ture of gloominess, destructive 
of the very character which it is 
desirable to form. 

Some expect too much of inex- 
perienced childhood. They urge 
to attainments which nature has 
placed at a more distant period. 
Forgetfal that it is only “‘ by de- 
grees the human blossom blows,” 
they teach with a sharpness and 
impatience of spirit which frus- 
trate the ends they have in view. 


‘They discourage the exertions 


they seek to rouse, and enfeeble 
the powers they labour to 
strengthen. 

These unhappy cases _ will 
sometimes occur; but all the 
evil is clearly deducible from the 
manner, and not the matter. When 
the temper and manners of the 
instructor are congenial with 
those which the religion of the 
Bible inculcates, and with the 
knowledge of which he endea- 
vours to enlighten the tender 
mind, it is seldom found to fail 
of the happiest effects. Religion 
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is ever best taught in its own spi- 
rit. Children especially require 
of their teachers of religion its 
genuine exhibitions,—the bene- 
volent look and the tender hand. 
The Apostle knew this when he 
wrote the injunction, “‘ And ye, 
fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath: but bring them 
up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 

We would only add, on this 
part of our subject, that children, 
trained agreeably to the apostolic 
injunction, are commonly found 
to possess the sweetest tempers, 
on not unfrequently the strong- 
est intellects; for it is the ge- 
nuine effect of early religion, at 
once to sanctify and strengthen 
the powers of the mind. Children 
who are best taught in the na- 
ture and will of God, are often 
distinguished by a superior faci- 
lity of understanding. They often 
strike us with the depth and 
rang of their ideas; and 

esides the tenderness ‘of con- 
science they uniformly disco- 
ver, give frequent indications of 
minds at work on inquiries of 
amanly and enlightening descrip- 
tion. 

Some one may excuse his de- 
lay of this parental duty, by al- 
leging the peculiar nature and 
urgency of his daily business. 
The employments and the cares 
which the onepest of his family 
imposes upon him, leave him no 
leisure to give lessons of religion 
to his little children. ‘ I lament,’ 
he says, ‘the obstacles to the 
right discharge of this duty ex- 
isting in my case; but they are 
of a kind not easily surmounted. 
My active employments engulph 
the greatest part of my time; and 
the occasional hour of relief, I 
find barely sufficient for needful 
recreation. With my children 
around me at such an hour, I feel 
myself unfit for any serious ex- 
ercise. I am irresistibly drawn 
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to mingle in their diversions, and 
to assist the mirth and cheerful- 
ness of the circle by becoming, 
for the moment, one of them. 
Still, I am looking forward, from 
time to time, to a season of grea- 
ter leisure, and of better oppor- 
tunity, when I mean to institute 
and carry on that religious train- 
ing which the children of a 
christian parent claim at his 
hands.’ 

The condition of this apologist, 
we fear, is that of very many 
among the professors of the 
christian religion. With the con- 
victions of the importance and 
obligations of the duty, they yet 
attempt to justify their inatten- 
tion to it, on grounds which, to 
say the least, are unworthy of 
the profession they make. Dili- 
gence in business is, indeed, not 
only encouraged, but enjoined, 
by the religion of Christ. It does 
not justify the abandonment of 
relative and civil duties under 
any pretence. On the contrary, 
it denounces him as one who 
** has denied the faith, and as 
worse than an infidel, who pro- 
vides not for his own, specially 
for those of his own house.” But 
is there one so unjust, so cruel, 
to himself and to those of his own 
house, as to devote his time and 
attention so entirely to secular 
employments and occasional 


- amusements, that no leisure mo- 


ments remain to be given to God 
and eternity ? Such a one chris- 
tianity condemns; but while it 
condemns, it pities him, and 
therefore warns him against the 
dangers arising from such a de- 
votion to the world, and the 
things ef the world. The sacred 
scriptures are never at variance 
with themselves. Whatever they 
enjoin on one page, will not be 
found neutralized by any con- 
trary precept on another. When 
they command every head of a 
family to be diligent in business, 
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they do not permit his time and 
his energies to be wholly usurped 
by the pursuits of the world. 
The things of time, though neces- 
sary for present purposes, are 
uniformly represented as of se- 
condary moment, and the value 
of the soul as infinitely beyond 
their purchase. The limits of se- 
cular industry are sufficiently 
pointed out in our Bible, which 
tells us that, ‘“‘ Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord, than 
great treasure, and trouble there- 
with,”—that ‘‘ he that is greedy 
of gain, troubleth his own house,” 
—that “an inheritance may be 
gotten hastily at the beginning ; 
but the end thereof shall not be 
blessed,”—that ‘‘ godliness with 
contentment is great gain,”—and 
that ‘‘ having food and raiment, 
we ought therewith to be con- 
tent.” If in describing a virtuous 
woman, whose “price is far 
above rubies,” it be mentioned 
to her praise, that ‘‘ she seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh wil- 
lingly with her hands; that she 
layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff; 
that she maketh herself cover- 
ings of tapestry; and that her 
clothing is silk and purple;” we 
are told also, that “ she openeth 
her mouth with wisdom; and in 
her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness; that she looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eat- 
eth not the bread of idleness; 
her children rise up, and call 
her blessed, her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.” The apo- 
logy, therefore, which is drawn 
from the urgency of daily busi- 
ness, will not hold good. It is 
not scriptural, neither, indeed, 
is it tenable in any portion. 
Experience tells us, that to enjoy 
the world rightly, we must pur- 
sue it moderately. It therefore 

omes every. man who lays 
claim to common prudence, and 
who would not incur the charge 
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of insatiable avarice, to guard 
against a magnitude or multipli- 
city of business, which exceeds 
his easy management, or pre- 
cludes his due attention to the 
claims of religion. It is seldom, 
however, that the business of any 
man actually amounts to the ex- 
treme pressure supposed in the 
apology. It is seldom, whatever 
be the occupation, that hours, 
and occasionally days, are not 


forund for recreations, for par- 


ties of pleasure, for visits of ce- 
remony or friendship. These are 
even sometimes permited to en- 
croach on the duties of the daily 
calling ; and it is not unusual for 
people, in such circumstances, to 
redeem, with double exertions, 
the loss of time they may have 
thus sustained. But if no leisure 
moments can be obtained for a 
parental duty so authoritative as 
that of training the child in the 
way he should go,—if the slightest 
sacrifice of a merely temporal 
kind will not be made for an ob- 
ject confessedly of the most se- 
rious importance, it is difficult 
not to view the case as one of 
highly aggravated guilt in the 
sight of God. 

The apologist farther urges, 
that, at the hour of relief from 
business, he is indisposed to se- 
rious exercise, and is irresistibly 
drawn to mingle in the diversions 
of his children. We do not con- 
demn an occasional association 
of the parent with his children in 
their innocent diversions. Nature 
prompts him to it, and religion 
does not forbid it.—Baut, if these 


_are the only exercises which en- 


gage the attention of the parent, 
when in their company, and if 
his children are accustomed to 
receive him only in the capacity 
of a play-mate, he is sunk into a 
pitiable degeneracy, and his se- 
rious duties are sinfully neglect- 
ed. He forfeits, too, not only 
the most dignified, but the most 
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useful, and ultimately the most 
endearing character of the pa- 
rent, that of the 1InsTRUCTOR of 
his offspring, and their GUIDE to 


God and everlasting life,—and 
all for the short-lived pleasure of 


making mere toys of his children, 
and laughing away his leisure 
hours amidst them! What a for- 
feiture is here ! and what a mise- 
rable consideration for it! 


The nt, however, who is 
cgpesl to: make this apology, 
** still looks forward,” it may be, 
**to a period when he will not 
neglect this acknowledged duty.” 
To this we have only to say, that 
procrastination of duty is, of all 
things, the most dangerous. The 
husbandman that looks for a crop, 
will suffer no other occupation in 
seed-time to postpone his sow- 
ing; neither should the young 
mind, when ready to receive in- 
struction, be left void, to suit the 
fancied convenience of the ap- 
pointed tutor, The task we re- 
commend is of too urgent a 
nature to wait for a period which 
may never arrive. Besides the 
mind can never be well at ease 
while an acknowledged duty is 
delayed. Whatever else be done, 
whatever other exertions be 
made, while this is postponed to 
an indefinite ited, something of 
what we are d to do, is still 
felt to be wanting, and a culpable 
negligence in the sight of God 
still presses upon the conscience. 
Present satisfaction, then, as well 
as future acquittal, urges an im- 
mediate attention to this and 
every christian duty,—“ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might,” is the wisé ad- 
monition of the preacher, which 
he enforces with this solemn 


consideration, ‘‘for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whi- 
ther thou goest.” 

There are yet other apologies 
which are, no doubt, either open- 





ly avowed, or privately indulged, 
on the subject us. They are 
mostly, however, of that general 
kind which have been answered 
and rebuked again and again by 
writers on domesticreligion. Those 
which we have now endeavoured 
to answer, bear particularly on 
the question of parental instruc- 
tion.— We recommend them to 
the serious consideration of the 
individuals to whom they apply ; 
and, if the suggestions we have 
made, imperfect as they are, be 
received without prejudice, and 
weighed with a devout mind, 
they will not fail to be useful. 
Persuaded that the peace of fami- 
lies, the improvement of genera- 
tions yet to arise; the prosperity 
of the church of Christ, and the 
best interests of mankind at 
large, depend much on the early 
attention of parents to the reli- 
gious tuition of their offspring, 
we cannot but earnestly press 
the conscientious performance of 
the duty,—a duty which, we are 
confident, a parent of sensibility 
will find to be a source of in- 
creasing delight, and, if prosecu- 
ted under a constant regard to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
an exercise of much spiritual 
profit to himself. J. B. L. 





ON THE PRIVATE INTIMACY OF 
MINISTERS WITH THEIR PEO- 
PLE. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen ;— 

PREFIXED to a small volume 

of tracts, by the Rev. John Ma- 

son, D. D. of New York, I find 

a brief memoir of the author, 

containing the following state- 

ment :—“ His church consists of 
near seven hundred members, 
with all of whom he is on terms 
of more than common intimacy. 

The relation which subsists be- 

tween a minister and his people, 
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when rightly understood and 
acted up to, is superior to every 
human tie; and they who, from 
sinister motives, cut the heart- 
wrought knot, may find an ex- 
cuse plausible enough to men, 
but, except in some cases, they 
will search in vain for one, with 
which they can face the high 
priest of their profession, Christ 
Jesus.” Of the writer of this 
memoir I am entirely ignorant. 
His name does not accompany 
his work. And I shall make 
some remarks therefore on this 
passage with the more freedom, 
since [ cannot be supposed to 
have a feeling of personal disre- 
spect towards an unknown and 
nameless author. On the con- 
trary, I am happy to express my 
obligations in common with those 
of the religious public in this 
country, to the editor of a vo- 
lume, which, though small in 
compass, is great in value, con- 
taining specimens of the produc- 
tions of a very superior mind, 
and making us in some measure 
acquainted with a man of extra- 
ordinary eminence in the church 
of God. 

Dr. Mason is confessedly a 
man of gigantic energies, and 
second perhaps to no man in 
the conscientious assiduity with 
which he devotes his powers to 
the discharge of his duties asa 
minister of Jesus Christ. In the 
fervour of his zeal, he has made 
a sacrifice of his health, and 
when he lately visited Europe 
for the express purpose of re- 
cruiting his wasted powers, those 
who had the felicity of being 
introduced to him, knew not 
how to decide, whether they 
most regretted the dilapidated 
state of his’ constitution, or ad- 
mired the simplicity and ardour 
of christian principle which had 
impelled him forwards in the 
career of his labours, till he 
stood upon the. brink of the. 
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grave. But my faith is staggered 
notwithstanding, when I am told 
that he maintained an intimacy 
more than common with seven 
hundred persons, peruoulesiy 
when it must be obvious that 
these would only be a part of 
his numerous friends, since it 
is not to be imagined that the 
members of his con tion 
were altogether neglected, or 
that in a great and populous city 
a man of public character would 
not have cennexions beyond the 
immediate sphere of his own 
religious circle. I cannot there- 
fore receive the unsupported tes- 
timony of an anonymous writer, 
three thousand miles from the 
scene of Dr. Mason’s labours, to 
this marvellous fact. The men 
of America are not more mira- 
culously endowed than those of 
Europe. And I am induced to 
entertain a suspicion that this 
statement is greatly exaggera- 
ted, perhaps unintentionally, 
not only by the great improba- 
bility of the fact, but because it 
is evident that the author of this 
memoir is capable of expressing 
himself with great inaccuraey. 
In the paragraph above quoted, 
speaking of the criminality of 
ose, who, from sinister motives, 
dissever the bond that unites a 
minister of the gospel to his peo- 
ple, he proceeds to assert that, 
‘* except in some cases,” they will 
appear inexcusable in the pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ. In what 
cases can men, who, from sinister 
motives, commit a crime against . 
the peace and prosperity of 
the: christian church, so far ex- 
tenuate their transgression as 
to stand excused? The man who 
can conceive the possibility of 
the existence of such cases, must 
have a theory of christian mo- 
rals peculiar to himself,—and 
since he is capable of writing in 
one paragraph in so unadvised a 
manner, [ feel myself justified in 
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withholding my faith from a 
statement equally strange, in the 
paragraph preceding it. 

Professus grandia turget : 


This fault is not so much that of 
the writer, as of the age, or I 
should not have deemed it wor- 
thy of notice in your journal. 
The writer of the above passage 
met the taste of the times. And 
although it is unworthy of any 
man of independent dignity of 
mind to flatter the follies or the 
weaknesses of the public, yet 
the censure ought to fall not on 
him alone, but on the corrupt 
community to whose depraved 
taste he condescends to to ho- 
mage. The age in which we live, 
is that of exaggeration, extrava- 
gance, bombast. The religious 
world is perpetually in pursuit of 
*« all monstrous, all prodigious 
things.” Sober truth, oe state- 
ments, the realities of existence, 
—the simplicity of Christ, have 
with many lost their charms,— 
and too often we find, in modern 
times, that the christian temple 
is converted into a profane thea- 
tre, the pulpit becomes a stage, 
the preacher a traji-comic actor, 
the people spectators of the 
drama, while every thing is 
doomed to contempt and obli- 
vion that does not conduce to 
theatrical effect.—To interest his 
readers in the hero of his tale, 
the writer of a brief memoir is 
obliged to invest him with attri- 
butes which no man possesses, 
and to ascribe to him achieve- 
ments which no man has per- 
formed. Dr. Mason, amidst all 
his real and exhausting labours, 
is described as being on terms o 
more than common intimacy wi 

the seven hundred members of 
his church, to say nothing of his 
congregation or of his other nu- 
merous connexions in the wide 
sphere which he occupies :—such 
representations do no honour to 
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any party,—the writer who pub- 
lishes them, renders suspicious 
his good sense or his integrity — 
the public which receives them, 
even the moral and religious 
public, sinks in the estimation of 
enlightened minds, when volun- 
tarily duped by such palpable 
charlatany,—the hero of the 
story suffers in reputation, by 
having his real excellencies 
brought into discredit by the 
falsehoods which accompany their 
description,—and the great body 
of faithful ministers is insulted 
and injured by the insidious 
contrast implied between their 
supposed indolence and the la- 
borious zeal of the man whose 
works are thus recorded. How 
different is this from the style 
employed by the historians of 
the sacred volume, who, faithful 
to nature and to truth, extenua- 
ted nothing, nor set aught down 
in malice. If I may be allowed 
to assign one cause, which among 
many others will be found to 
have operated thus fatally toward 
the extinction of good taste and 
correct feeling among an exten- 
sive class of people ; I would 
suggest the great number of un- 
educated and half-educated mi- 
nisters of the present day, whose 
own judgments have never been 
properly formed,—whose taste 
has never been refined by the 
knowledge of what is chaste and 
classical in literature,—and who, 
having no such ascendancy over 
the minds of their hearers, as 
that which is commended by pro- 
found: erudition and cultivated 
intellect, have no other resource 
than extravagance. I am happy 
to observe that this evil is on 
the wane, and that in the Inde- 
pendent denomination, a truly 
just and enlightened sentiment is 
beginning to prevail respecting 
the requisite qualifications both of 
ministers at home, and of mis- 
sionaries abroad. It will be dif- 
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ficult, however, to reclaim to 
feelings of sobriety those who 
have delighted in powerful ex- 
citement, and to inspire those 
with sincere respect for the un- 
pretending ministers of the gos- 
pel, who have been taught to 
expect in every eminent preacher 
a spiritual Munchausen. 
Prejudices are often mistaken 
for truths, and many such are 
held sacred as first principles, 
merely because they have never 
been discussed, Of this number, 
I conceive, is the opinion, evi- 
dently designed to be inculcated 
by the writer of this memoir, 
that it is the duty of a christian 
minister to form an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the members 
of the christian society over 
which the Great Head of the 
church has called him by his 
providence to preside. In the 
case of Dr. Mason, this must 
appear, notwithstanding the as- 
sertion of the author of the me- 
moir, to have been impracticable. 
The visiting from house to house 
which such an intimacy implies, 
would absorb more time than 
any man could command, unless 
he neglected his home, his stu- 
dies, his private affairs, and lived 
the life of a perfect vagrant. But 
even if the fact were correctly 
stated, it would be difficult to 
prove that the example was such 
as other ministers ought to fol- 
low. To treat with equal cour- 
tesy the rich and the poor, to 
ive, to all, practical evidence 
t the law of kindness is writ- 
ten upon his heart, to visit the 
afflicted, and carry the consola- 
tions of religion to the house of 
mourning, are duties which cha- 
rity dictates, which it would be 
inhuman to disregard, and which 
it requires no particular and ex- 
press revelation, perhaps, to en- 
force, on him who has the mind 
of Christ. The faithful pastor 
will demonstrate that he is 
prompted by the noblest feelings 
Cone. Mac. No. 20. 
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of the heart to promote tlie in- 
terests of his people, that he can 
weep with those that weep, and 
rejoice with those that rejoice. 
But ample as the testimony of 
the New Testament is with re- 
gard to the qualifications and the 
duties of ministers, it no where 
inculcates the duty of a system 
of regular and periodical visiting, 
nor the frequency of intercourse 
and reciprocation of personal 
attentions which private intimacy 
supposes. ‘‘ Private intimacy,” 
says the Rev. Greville Ewing, 
‘‘does not necessarily extend with 
the sphere of church offices, or 
of church-fellowship. It is in 
every case a select, a mutual, 
and a voluntary thing. Christ 
had his disciple whom he loved, 
and his chief intimates distin- 
guishable from the rest of his 
twelve apostles. Itis wrong ina 
christian to form close friend- 
ships with persons who are not 
christians, but within the deno- 
mination of genuine christianity, 
private intimacy, whether of 
bishops or people, is and must 
be perfectly free.” The truth of 
this statement cannot be contro- 
verted without a gross reflection 
upon the wise and liberal genius 
of the christian religion. The 
converse of this would innovate 
upon the natural rights and liber- 
ties of mankind, equally affecting 
the personal freedom of minis- 
ters and people. It would also 
require, what is in the nature of 
things impossible, that persons of 
extremely different habits, pur- 
Suits, and intellectual character, 
should meet on terms of equality, 
and feel towards each other that 
perfection of sympathy, which 
can only exist among the pure 
and blessed spirits of heaven. 
When the preacher of the gos- 
pel is designated a watchman or 
a shepherd, we must remember 
that these are figurative terms, 
and to be interpreted with such 
qualifications as the najure of the 
3Q 
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ease may demand. Christianity 
does not sanction her ministers 
in assuming the office of inqui- 
sitors into every man’s private 
concerns,—their calling is not to 
rule in the family, but in the 
church. Nor does she authorize 
her disciples to regard the minis- 
ters of religion as the mere vas- 
sals of the multitude, exposing 
them to the inconvenience of 
having their retirement intruded 
upon, and their time devoured 
by every thoughtless or imper- 
tinent idler. I do not know that 
I can better express myself, than 
by quoting the respectable au- 
thor already mentioned. “ If,” 
says he, “* we examine the scrip- 
ture upon this subject, we shall 
see, that there is no oceasion for 
forcing, but much for restraining, 
the intimacy of private intercourse 
among the people of God. ‘ With- 
draw thy foot, says Solomon, 
‘ from thy neighbour's house: lest 
he be weary of thee, and hate thee.” 
Literally thus, ‘ Let thy foot be 
seldom in thy neighbour's house ; 
lest he be full of thee, and hate 
thee.’ As a proof of the import- 
ance of this precept, we can say 
with truth, that of all the quar- 
rels among christians, which we 
have had occasion to attend to, 
in nine cases out of ten, at the 
very least, the first fault was ex- 
cessive intimacy. We beg chris- 
tians to consult their own recol- 
lection, whether they ought not 
to bear a similar testimony. Our 
Saviour cautioned the seventy 
disciples against gossiping when 
he sent them out to preach the 
gospel. ‘ Jn the same house re- 
main eating and drinking suck 
things as they give: for the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire. 
—Go not from house to house,’ 
St. Paul says in the language of 
censure,—‘ And withal, they 
learn to be idle, wandering about 
from house to house: and not 


only idle, but tattlers also, and 
busy-bodies, speaking things which 
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they ought not.’ Such, without 
a single instance to the contrary, 
so far as we remember, is the 
strain of the doctrine of scrip- 
ture, respecting private intimacy 
among the servants of God.” 

‘“« There seems to be no impro- 
priety in saying, that the habits 
of the bishop ought to be in uni- 
son with these precepts of scrip- 
ture, and that with regard to 
them as well as other things, he 
should be an ensample to the 
flock. The flock will derive more 
benefit from the fruits of his se- 
cret devotions and studies, than 
from an incessant frequency of 
visiting. The knowledge which 
enables him to preach suitably to 
various characters and situations, 
is the knowledge of human na- 
ture and human life, which by no 
means necessarily supposes an 
intimate acquaintance with every 
individual of a church, but may 
be collected, besides what books 
can teach, within the circle of 
private acquaintance and private 
observation. The effect of suita- 
ble preaching is generally lost, 
if the hearer perceives that the 
preacher is, from personal know- 
ledge, aiming at him. In case of 
speaking agreeable things, the at- 
tention which it discovers will 
gratify: in case of reproof, it 
will always be likely to offend. 
Both effects are distinct from the 
proper effects of the truth. On 
the other hand, nothing is so 
striking to hearers, as to find 
that, while the speaker does not 
and cannot know particular cir- 
cumstances, he is nevertheless 
directed to say what is exactly 
suited to them. In this case, én- 
couragement or reproof comes 
home with double advantage, be- 
cause it is equally free from the 
suspicion of adulation and ma- 
lice.” 

The fine sense and accuracy 
of judgment displayed in this 

ssage, together with itsdirect 

earing upon the subject before 
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us, will form with your readers 
a sufficient apology for the length 
of the quotation. In short, the 
point appears to be decided, and 
but little more need be said ei- 
ther in the way of argument or 
illustration. The subject of mi- 
nisterial visiting evidently re- 
solves itself into a question of 
taste or of prudence,—a question 


which the scriptures have left to . 


the discretion of ministers, and 
on which they must decide for 
themselves according to the pe- 
culiar nature of their circum- 
stances. If any man has the rare 
faculty of teaching from house 
to house, let him not fail to im- 
prove it, remembering at the 
same time that it is easy to dege- 
nerate into habits of religious 
gossiping ; and that, without ex- 
traordinary vigilance, he may in- 
volve himself in family feuds and 
personal quarrels, fatal to the re- 
pose of the church. Nothing is 
more difficult than to blend toge- 
ther familiarity and dignity of 
deportment ; and that manis the 
least likely to combine in him- 
self these qualities, who is parti- 
cularly ,addicted to social visit- 
ing. On the other hand, let not 
the recluse and studious minis- 
ter, whose taste and habits are of 
a higher order, suffer himself to 
be drawn away from his own 
proper sphere by the clamour of 
the unwise, or by the ambition of 
being regarded as a companion- 
able man. Let him be always 
accessible, but let him not sub- 
mit to be thrown out of that path 
of usefulness to which his talents 
and his feelings are best adapted, 
by a series of visitings, which, 
often under the name of pastoral 
duties, are nothing better than a 
pretext for covering a luxurious 
indolence. It is of importance 
that the laity, no less than the 
ministers of the gospel, should 
have just and scriptural views of 
this subject. They would not 
then form unreasonable expecta- 
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tions, nor murmur when disap- 
pointed, ‘as if a blessing were 
withheld.” They would learn to 
distinguish between what was 
matter of duty on the part of a 
minister, and what was merely 
left to his taste, his prudence, or 
his courtesy. Nor would they 
so often be the dupes of cant and 
hypocrisy to a parasitical order 
of men, which infests now, as in 
former times, the church of God: 
——“of this sort are they which 
creep into houses, and lead cap- 
tive silly women, laden with 
sins, led away with divers lusts.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your’s &e. 
Horace BENTLEY. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRE- 
SENT STATE OF INDEPEN- 
DENCY IN SCOTLAND. 


No. V. 
Old Independents or Dalites. 


THE churches in connexion with 
Mr. Dale were never very nume- 
rous or large. At present, there 
are about thirteen of them in 
Scotland, containing about. five 
hundred members,—a_ number 
which, we believe, has not been 
exceeded during any period of 
their history. A few years since, 
they formed a connexion with 
some small churches in the North 
and West of England, which had 
been collected, many years ago, 
by the celebrated Benjamin Ing- 
ham; and whose sentiments and 
practices were nearly the same 
with those of the old Scots Inde- 
pendents. These churches, thir- 
teen in number, consist of about 
two hundred and fifty members. 
Such js the present extent of this 
body, Qn the state of religion 
in it, we shall not pronounce any 
opinion. A few remarks on some 
of their sentiments and practices 
shall conclude our notice. 
Though these churches are not 
3Q2 
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fessed followers of Glass and 
andeman, nor acknowledged by 
Glassites as of their number, it 
would not be very easy for a 
stranger to discern the difference 
between them. They are gene- 
rally admirers of the writings of 
Glass and Sandeman; and on 
most theological subjects would, 
perhaps, express themselves near- 
ly in the same way. Their pub- 
lic services, also, are conducted 
nearly in the same manner. They 
are, however, for the most part, 
men of a better spirit, and who 
pay more regard to the serious- 
ness of christianity than the other. 
They are less disposed to de- 
nounce all other christians; and 
for the Bible Society, and some 
other christian objects, have ma- 
nifested a commendable zeal. 
The following is the account 
given by one of themselves of 
their sentiments. “‘ The churches 
in our connexion are all one as 
to their views of the faith, hope, 
and love of the gospel, and of 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
as not being of this world. As 
churches, we are uniform in our 
public worship and practice, hav- 
ing the truth as the centre of uni- 
on, and bond of love; professing 
to be ruled by the word of God 
in all things, as brethren in Christ 
Jesus; having no word but the 
seriptures of trath, and acknow- 
ledging no authority in the wor- 
ship of God, or matters of con- 
science, but Jesus Christ, as the 
one Lord and’ Lawgiver of his 
ople, whose voice they are to 
so and whom they are to fol- 
low through good and through 
bad report. We own or acknow- 
ledge none to be brethren or dis- 
ciples of Christ, but such as ap- 
ar to know the truth, and pro- 
fess subjection to the same; but 
on any appearing to understand 
it, we receive them into fellow- 
ship as brethren in Christ, with- 
out any regard to their former 
eharacter or practice, knowing 
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that to whom the grace of God 
brings salvation, it will also teach 
them to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and lead them to 
live righteously, soberly, and 
godly, in the world. Where this 
is not the case, we think all pre- 
tensions to being the children of 
God are vain; for an apostle 
saith, ‘He that saith I know 
him, and keepeth not his com- 
mandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him.’ And while 


we admit nothing as the ground. 


of a sinner’s hope before God, 
but the finished work of Christ, 
we yet maintain that faith in the 
blood of Christ will always purge 
the conscience from dead works, 
to serve the living and true God. 
Hence we maintain that the faith 
and obedience of the gospel are 
inseparably connected together ; 
so that all who are savingly 
taught of God, will love, fear, 
and obey him who first loved 
them. Hence we judge of a per- 
son’s continuing in the faith, by 
his continuing in the obedience 
of the gospel. We receive mem- 
bers on a public profession of 
their faith before the whole 
church; which, if satisfactory, 
after praying for them, we give 
them the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and the kiss of charity. On 
the first day of the week, we as- 
semble to praise God for the 
wonders of redeeming love, and 
to thank him for his mercies; to 
read his holy word, as. an ordi- 
nance of his appointment; to 
attend to exhortation and doc- 
trine; to observe the dying com- 
mand of Jesus, to keep up the 
remembrance of his death and 
sufferings ; and to contribute to 
the necessity of the poor saints ; 
all of which we see expressly en- 
joined on the disciples of Jesus. 
In ‘matters of discipline, when 
offences take place, we follow the 
rule laid down by our Lord, in 
the xviiith chapter of Matthew.” 


One of the grand deficiencies | 
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in the system and practice of 
these churches, we apprehend, is 
to be found in the state of the 
pastoral office. They contend for 
the necessity of a plurality of 
elders, or pastors, in every 
church ; they are inimical to 
every thing like education for the 
work of the ministry; and, in 
consequence of these two things, 
their pastors are invariably em- 
ployed in worldly business. — 
Were this the mere effect of ne- 
cessity, we should say nothing; 
but when we find it to be the ef- 
fect of system, and to be acted 
upon, even where the church is 
abundantly able to support those 
who labour among them, we ob- 
ject to it as making void an im- 
portant law of Christ,—that those 
who preach the gospel should live 
by the gospel, and as attended by 
many hurtful consequences. 

One of the effects of this mis- 
taken view of the pastoral office, 
is the inefficient, and often un- 


suitable, public instruction of the. 


church. A plurality is often ap- 
pointed more for the sake of the 
office, than from the fitness of the 
persons chosen. The pastors, 
though they may be men of good 
sense, and even of respectable 
talents, in consequence of the 
want of an early and solid edu- 
cation, of an entire ignorance of 
the original languages of the 
Scriptures, and, often, of an im- 
perfect knowledge of their own, 
and of their time being mostly 
engrossed by the pursuits of 
worldly business, must, in gene- 
ral, be very inadequate to the 
work of instructing the people of 
God in the great truths of the 
religion of Jesus. We believe 
their teaching never extends be- 
yond a few of the first principles 
of the gospel ; and these become 
80 inaknecyed, and are so tamely 
illustrated and enforced, as must 
produce a very deadening effect 
on the minds of the church. The 
age of miracles is expired; and 
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where there is a natural or cir- 
cumstantial unfitness, evil must 
be the result. Apostolical order, 
without apostolical effects, is sure- 
ly a very poor affair. 

Another thing, resulting from 
the same cause, will be want of 
proper authority on the part of 
the pastors, and of due subor- 
dination on that of the church. 


.The mere circumstance of hold- 


ing an office, independently of the . 
qualifications by which it ought 
to be distinguished, will never 
confer that authority which the 
teacher and ruler of a chris-. 
tian church ought to enjoy. For 
the want of intellectual and ac- 
quired fitness, no systematic 
views or arrangements can ever 
compensate. The church will rule 
the pastor who does not command 
respect by his talents and useful- 
ness ; and instead of that subordi- 
tion which is the order of God, 
there will be wrangling disputa- 
tions, and divisions, unprofitable 
and interminable. 

A third result of this state of 
things is a deficiency of regard 
to the important duty of preach- 
ing the gospel to the world. The 
pastors either feel unfit for this 
work, and are accordingly dis- 
couraged from attempting it, or 
are so occupied, as to have but 
little opportunity of being thus 
employed. The work of conver- 
sion, accordingly, among these 
churches, must make but little 
progress : their numbers are not 
much, we believe, filled ap from 
the world. Their own souls must, 
of necessity, feel a degree of 
coldness, in regard to the best in- 
terests of their fellow-men, and 
one of the grand designs of God, 
in bringing his people into the 
fellowship of the gospel, will be, 
in a considerable degree, defeat- 
ed, or lost sight of. 

The natural consequence of all 
this, is to attach a greater degree 
of importance to the order and 
constitution of the church of 
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Christ, than they ought to have 
in the mind. These things were 
to. be considered rather as the 
ends of christian fellowship than 
as the means of christian edifica- 
tien. The church which only 
cares for itself, and does little 
directly to promote the conver- 
sion of the world, exhibits a most 


imperfect view of christianity,— 
must rapidly degenerate, and in 
course of time become extinct. 
These hints are submitted to 
those whom they concern, dic- 
tated purely by friendship, and 
as warning to other churches, 
who may be in danger of falling 
into the same mistakes. 





——— 
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Sermons and Expositions on Interesting 
Portions of Scripture. By the Rev, 
John Morison. 8vo. pp. 416. 10s. 6d. 
Smith and Elder, Fenchurch-street ; 


and Hamilton, Paternoster-row. 


Tne divine wisdom is admirabiy con- 
spicuous in the arrangements made to 
insure a supply of spiritual instruction 
for the church, corresponding with the 
extent and nature of her varied exigen- 
cies. Either various offices are institu- 
ted, and different ee re- 
spectiv to occupy them, or 
icront tadivideals are qumeuiesioned 
with a suitable diversity of talent to oc- 
cupy the same office. In both cases, 
the instrumentality is characterized by 
its adaptation, and its adaptation se- 
cures its efficiency. The uniform sim- 
plicity which characterizes the genius 
of the christian dispensation, forbids the 
institution of many distinct offices of 
instruction, yet admits of “ ten thousand 
instructors in Christ.” And it affords a 
pleasing employment to a contemplative 
mind to observe, how in all these nume- 
rous instructors, “the self-same spirit 
worketh severally as he will.” “ There 
are diversities of operation, but it is the 
same God who worketh ail in all.” The 
only medium, however, by which the 
religious public are able to ascertain the 
existence, and to judge of the probable 
advantages of such a variety of instrac- 
tion must be the numerous publications 
which are continually appearing under 
the title of sermons and expositions. 
By these, the forms and shapes of dif- 
ferent minds are easily collected under 
one general and arranged view, and may 
be examined by comparison and con- 
trast. In hearing, the public attention 
is divided, through local associations, 
among the few who are the stated mi- 
nisters. By means of the press, each 
individual has the opportunity of be- 
coming conversant with many; and no 
class of religious books better answers 
this purpose, than' volumes of sermons 
and discourses, in,which every author 





is-supposed to make the best exhibition 
of his mental stores and energies. 

Not to refer to divines of the old 
school, where this variety might be il- 
lnstrated from the works of Bishop 
Hall, the English Seneca, through Char- 
nock,Manton,Tillotson, South, Sherlock, 
Atterbury, and the Morning Exercises, 
down to Whitfield’s combined efforts of 
the sublime, the pathetic, and the fami- 
liar, and Robert Walker’s models of 
piety and perspicuity ; not to dwell on 
these ; our moderns, if not as profound, 
and elaborate, and eloquent, yet exhibit 
a rich and valuable variety. ‘The lovers 
of the philosophic, enrobed in classic 
elegance, will ever be gratified with 
their Robert Hall,—of the brilliant, with 
their Chalmers,—of the pleasing and in- 
genious, with their Collyer,—of the af- 
fecting, but unaffected, with their Gros- 
venor and Lavington ; the family circle 
cannot cease to admire and prefer their 
Jay,—the villager, his Burder, — and the 
serious and the inquiring, their judicious 
Kidd, and amiable Thornton. 

Variety is desirable, not merely for 
the sake of gratification, but as calcu- 
lated to ensure a reading,— to arrest at- 
tention,—to convey the same truth in 
all the various modes which the existing 
diversity of taste may require,—to give 
every one his portion ; “ milk to babes,” 
“strong meat to men,” — to suit all 
conditions,—to meet all exigencies,— 
and to leave every man without excuse. 
Ups these principles, not toname many 
others, highly important, we are pleased 
with the opportunity of introducing to 
public notice this first and respectable 
work of Mr, Morison. The volume con- 
tains fourteen Sermons and six Exposi- 
tions. The subjects selected are impor- 
tant and interesting. Prominence is 

iven to the peculiar and fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel; and their bear- 
ings on christian practice and experi- 
ence clearly defined aud enforced.. In 
the capacity of private christians, we 
have read them » with mach 
pleasure, and we hope advantage. The 
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of one discourse has left us with 

the wish to peruse another; and our 
ral impression from the whole is, 
that they are well calculated to do 


Had we room for extracts, we could 
select many, highly creditable to the 
author, for weight of sentiment, and pro- 
priety of expression,—in other words, 
for truth well told, The following must 
suffice. In the second sermon, from 
Psalm xl. 1, 2, 3., our author remarks on 
on the phrase, “and established my go- 
ings ;”— 

“ This the Psalmist mentions as one part 
of that salvation, which had been effected 
on his behalf. And that it was a most im- 
portant part, cannot be denied. Without 
this, every thing besides would be unwor- 
thy of standing on the record of inspiration. 
To have celebrated a spiritual deliverance, 
which did not terminate in decision of cha- 
racter, and in holiness, in all manner of con- 
versation, would have been to have viewed 

rinciples and dispositions apart from their 
legitimate results, a method very rarely, if 
ever, resorted to, by the writers of scrip- 
tare. Tell me not, then, my brethren, what 
revolutions have taken place in the state of 
pe feelings ; tell me not what peace has 

n infused into your troubled consciences ; 

tell me not what sense of security you have 
been taught to cherish. All this is essential 
in its place ; but viewed as a criterion, it is 
all very deceptive. You must bring every 
mental exercise, in religion, to a practical 
test ; and you must solemnly ask,---are my 
goings established, is ae with me, some- 
thing more than pets id theory,---is it a 
holy influence, spreading itself, like a man- 
tle, over all my performances,---and does 
every renewed manifestation of divine fa- 
vour, and every in ition of a covenant- 
God on my behalf, only tend to quicken the 
movements of my obedience, to render me 
more active and more faithful in the service 
of my Redeemer? Let principle ever be the 
spring of obedience, and let obedience ever 
be the evidence of principle ; and while they 
are thus anited in living charac 


In the fifth sermon, “on the shadows 
of the law, and the realities of the gos- 
pel,” Mr. Morison remarks respecting 
the point at which the influence of cere- 
monial worship terminated ;— 

“It could do nothing more than ‘ sanc- 

to the parifying of the flesh.’ It could 
i i of de- 
which 
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tion, their virtue was extinguished ; and 
the man who viewed them as the covering of 
a moral ssion, was under the delu- 
sion of a deceived heart, and truly sought 
the living the dead.* This view of 
the subject is founded in the eternal and un- 
changeable distinction between a ceremonial 
and a moral offence ; the one being commit- 
ted against the essential law of our nature, 
as accountable beings, and the other being 
only a violation of a superadded law, given 
er pec iar circumstances, and to be dis- 

pensed with, when the end for which it was 

pointed shall have been attained. Upon 
is principle, it was not ible that the 

lood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins.+ It might, indeed, sanctify to the pu- 
rijying of the flesh; and every regular wor- 
shipper in the tabernacle might obtain ex- 
emption from an outward uncleanness ; but 
it could do nothing for the conscience, the 
guilt of the mind it could not remove ; and 
while the Jewish priest might pass a sen- 
tence of absolution, extending to every thi 
external, still, from amidst the darkness an 
the thunders of Sinai, a voice might be heard 
denouncing the curses of a violated law.” 
p- 104, 105. 


Had we to make a comparative esti- 
mate of the contents of the volume, 
while we think the whole good, we should 
place the fourth, fifth, and seventh, 
among the better ; but, like the wine at 
the marriage-feast of Cana, the best will 
be found last: we name, particularly, 
the twelfth and thirteenth. 

With regard to the Expositions, (which 
are on the first chapter to the Colos- 
sians,) we are unwiliing to enter, at pre- 
sent, on any general remarks, as there- 
by we might anticipate some observa- 
tions which may shortly be expected in 
our Essay Department. We merely em- 
brace this opportunity. of congratulating 
the religious public, on the growing at- 
tention paid to this branch of mi 
rial duty. The specimens before us must 
have proved gratifying and. improving to 
theirhearers,and will,we doubt not, beso 
to their readers. Mr. Morison notices his 
intention of proceeding with the rest of 
the Epistle. We sincerely wish him suc- 
cess, and think he may anticipate it, as 
the result of increasing study and dili- 
gence. At the same time, to guard him 
against over-anxious rapidity, we must 
be allowed to remind rey i few ex- 
positions are in much repute, and how 
many have totally failed. 

The author having committed himself 
into the hands of criticism, a few stric- 
tures, thoi of = minor kind, we feel 
bound to 6 , there is a 
commendable out on perspicuity ; 
but, occasionally, we have observed a 
slight tendency to the prevailing vice of 
the day, effect ; and, so far, a tendency 

the meta- 


. tothe obscure. At page 49, 
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or appears confused, between being 
= an pee safe from the storm, and 
yet exposed to the storm which is to act 
as a refiner’s fire. Some few inaccura- 
cies of expression occur, and several 
Scotticisms, which will doubtless be ob- 
served, and corrected, in a second edi- 
tion. The word satisfaction is very inap- 
propriate, at page 9. 

The proposed division of the fortieth 
Psalm, at page 30, is superseded by 
Kennicott’s observation, that “ this 
Psalm ends at the tenth verse; the re- 
maining verses are a distinct psalm, and 
a complete copy of what is found ina 
decapitated state, seventieth Psalm.” — 
See Dr. Smith’s Scrip.Test. vol.i. p. 226. 

We cannot help here also regretting 
the very numerous typographical errata 
which occur ; the work is, in general, 
well executed, but appears to have been 
hastily carried through the press. The 
orthography and punctuation are very 
inaccurate. Matt. xxxviii. is put for 
xxviii.; 1 Phil. when there is no se- 
cond ; a@rtaratAnpw for avtavamdnw ; 
the Greek, in several places, is incor- 
rectly printed. 

It is honourable to acknowlege Mac- 
knight, as he is frequently used; but we 
think he has been rather too implicitly 
relied on. - His simple rendering of 
amoxnatad\ratTw, “tounite,” cannot be 
admitted. The verb never loses its ra- 
dical idea of aAAos. Schleusner will suf- 
fice to prove, that “ reconciliation” must 
be included: page 398. We must be 
allowed to_differ from the author on his 
translation of the phrase spwtoroxo¢ 
wacn, xtTivtws. We are aware that he 
has followed Macknight; but “ first- 
born of the whole creation,” is not so 
philologically correct as “first-born of 
every creature,” and no difficulty is re- 
moved by the proposed alteration. We 
recommend to Mr. Morison, Dr. Mid- 
dileton’s Observations, in his Doctrine 
of the Greek Article, page 542. 

While: much criticism on original 
terms and disputed expjanations would 
be nnfit for the pulpit, a little is desir- 
able in sucha volume as the present, 
— in the form of notes. 

observations, it will be seen, 
leave the substantial excellencies of the 
work undiminished ; but it will be ob- 
vious that, the greater its admitted ex- 
cellencies, the greater must be the re- 
gret that any defects should appear, 
which a little more attention might have 
removed, With a firm conviction that 
the volume contains the sterling quali- 
ties of true worth, and these in a very 
large proportion, we most cordially and 
couBdently. recommend it to our read- 
ers, and es to serious families of 
superior education, : 


Narrative of Robert May. 
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Narrative of Robert May, of Woodbridge, 
a Missionary to the Eust Indies. Black 
and Co. Price 6d. 


Tue author of this pleasing and instruc- 
tive tract, we presume the Rev. Mr. 
Price, of Woodbridge, has done well 
we think in giving it publicity. The 
substance was delivered at a meeting 
of the Suffolk Missionary Society, in 
April last, and produced so great an 
impression, that several very respecta- 
ble individuals united in requesting 
the author to commit the narrative 
to press. 

Mr. May, late of, Chinsurah, near 
Calcutta, whose name has for some 
time been associated with many flou- 
rishing schools of children in India, was 
a native of Woodbridge, and the son of 
a common sailor. In early life, being 
deprived by death of his mother, he was 
much neglected. With difficulty could 
he obtain a mere pittance for his sup- 
port, and the only notice taken of him 
was by an aged relative, who used 
sometimes to lead him to the meeting- 
house. Little did she, or any one else, 
at that time, think, that the poor rag- 
ged, friendless boy would ere long be- 
come a valnable member of society, 
and a singular blessing to thousands of 
heathen children. Being admitted into 
the Sunday-school, he at length was 
appointed a teacher, and afterwards a 
missionary, in connexion with the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. We shall not 
supersede the purchase of the tract, 
by detailing the affecting incidents of 

r. May’s childhood, but merely pro- 
duce one extract, to show how much 
the servants of Christ may do even with 
one talent, well employed. 


“ Robert possessed no superiority of ta- 
lents, and he fully knew it, and was never 
offended with others for judging thus con- 
cerning him. But to him might be applied 
the commendation which our Lord bestow - 
ed on Nathaniel, “‘ Behold an Israelite, in- 
deed, in whom is no guile.” Simple, humble, 
teachable, heavenly-minded, affectionate, 
zealous, and devoted to the work in which 
he was engaged, every one who could ap- 
= spiritual excellence must have 

oved him ; and even those who could not, 
must have been disarmed and restrained 
from opposing him. The writer of this nar- 
rative never indulged a hope that Robert 
would be eminent as a scholar, an anthor, 
or a translator of the scriptures. But he 
had a pleasing persuasion in his own mind, 
that by his simple testimony, his pious and 
affectionate example, his fervent prayer, and 
his peculiar attachment to chi . might 
Prove equally useful as a missionary, with 
men of very superior attainments : and time, 
or rather eternity, must, prove how far this 
fond expectation has been realized. _ 

_“ He had three thousand children under 
his care, and was about to add 2500 
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more to that number, when he was seized 
by 2 violent fever, which, in a few days, 
terminated his valuable life, and brought 
him to the house appointed for all living. 

It will be profitable to any one to 
peruse this tract; but it is peculiarly 
suitable for Sunday-schools and the 
young, as an additional proof of the 
excellence of those institutions, and an 
incitement to y persons to exert 
their talents, how few or small soever 
they may seem to be, for the benefit of 
others ; seeing, as Jonathan said to his 
armour-bearer, “ there is no restraint 
to the Lord, to save by many or by few.” 


POPP LDL 
Two Sermons on the Nature and Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s yt By W. 
Gellibrand. London : ilton, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; R. Baynes, Ivy Lane ; 
and Conder, St. Paul’s Charch Yard. 
Price 1s. 
Ir affords us great pleasure to find, 
that the attention of various individu- 
als has of late been directed to that 
sinful neglect of the Lord’s Supper, 
with which a very considerable number 
of truly pious persons are chargeable. 
We have had occasion, within the pre- 
sent year, to notice two publications 
relating principally to this subject, and 
we are happy in meeting with a third. 
Tov much cannot be said, if said ina 
christian spirit, upon an evil which has 
alarmingly increased, with that increase 
of zeal and candour which are admit- 
ted to characterize the present age. 
We fear that many professors, taking 


advan of the two prevalent and 
unquali inion, that it is no matter 
to what church we belong, have inferred 


that then it can be of no great import- 
ance to belong to any; and perhaps, 
finding or inventing some objections 
to the one nearest them, or where they 
usually attend, they conceive they are 
justified in withholding themselves 
altogether from conformity to the Sa- 
viour’s parting injunction. We feel 
thoroughly satisfied that all such excu- 
ses arise from superficial views of the 
obligations: to christian duty, and un- 
scriptiral and anti-scriptural notions of 
the nature and object of church fellow- 
ship. The cause of that neglect of the 
Lord’s supper, which so generally pre- 
vails, and which we cannot but account 
one of the worst evils at present exist- 
ing in,the christian church, is to be 
traced much more frequently to the 
indi themselves, than to any un- 
just or hard. exactions made by the 
churches, or to any conscientious scru- 
ples relative to the purity or discipline 
of such churches. In many, we are 
persuadeththe principal causes of their 
remaining disnnited, will be found. to 
Cone. Mac. No. 20. 
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be of a worldly character. For it is 
worthy of especial observation, that 
the class of persons, living in this state 
of disobedience, are not the poorest 
and the most humble in our congrega- 
tions, but almost universally the more 
opulent and respectable tradesmen, 
and those who belong to the higher 
classes in society ;— persons whom edu- 
cation and habits, previously to their 
attachment to the gospel, have estab- 
lished in their minds a very acute sen- 
sibility to the opinion of the world, 
With such, thérefore, the bare idea of 
being identified in the strict bonds of 
a select christian society with the poor- 
est, meanest, and most despised of their 
neighbours, of being mistaken by their 
respectable worldly friends as the as- 
sociates and companions of so low a 
class, is the great secret reason, what- 
ever may be the pretended one, of 
this distance, and the great obstacle to 
be removed. This thenis the base prin- 
ciple, which those who are conscious of 
its prevalence in their hearts, should 
set themselves instantly to subdue,’ or 
prepare to justify before him, who says; 
“ whosoever shall be ashamed of me 
and of my words, in this adulterous and 
sinfal ration, of him, also, sliall the 
Son of man be ashamed when he com- 
eth in the glory of his Father, with the 
holy angels.” We do not wish to. be 
understood as saying, that the conduct 
of all who continue disunited to the 
christian society, on whose worshi 
they attend, is to be traced to this 
principle; we are aware, that witit 
some, there are other grounds and rea- 
sous of distance ; but we believe that 
this class would, on examination, be 
found very inconsiderable. And if those 
christians who continue in a state of 
separation, would deal faithfully with. 
their consciences, and first subdue that: 
feeling of pride, which if it now makes 
them ashamed of the Lord's ple, 
would have made them ashamed of the 
Lord himself; we believe a very little 
explanation with the minister on whose 
labours tliey attend, would serve to 
remove evety other difficulty, and see 
them happily united by a visible pledge 
to those ch brethren, whom t 
have too loag left to bear the reproach. 
of the cross ALONE. “ 
The sermons before us are presented: 
to the public by an individual who 
has recently renounced Arianism, and’ 
who has published to the world his 
recantation in a pamphlet, iotitled 
“ Confessions of an Arian Minister.” [¢ 
is highly gratifying to us to have the op. 
portunity of bringing into notice the 
present es which subserves 
the double purpose of exciting atten. 
tion . a negiceted ordinance of the 
3R 








exhibiting, in detail, the 
which has been effected in the 


can assure our readers 
taken by the author, of 
i the Lord’s Supper, are 
truly evangelical, and well calculated 
to impress upon all christians their 
obligations to give a public pledge, 
both to the people of God, and to the 
world, of their faith in the atonement 
of Jesus Christ, as the only way of sal- 
vation. At page 8, he says: 


+*]t is evident, from the natare and de- 
sign of the institution, that the and 
the wine were to be considered as lively 
tions of his bod = blood. 
personally considered, w neces- 
sarily be pet when in fatare this ordi- 
garded ; to revive, there- 
fore, their recollection of him, and of the 
benefits derived from his sufferings and 
death, he commands them to do it in re- 
meimbrance not only of him, but of him as 
wounded for their transgressions, and as 
bruised for their iniquities. 
«* Asthough he said, ‘ As often as ye 
to table to eat of this bread, and 
this cup, call to your remem~- 
I am your Saviour, think of my 
, of the sufferings of. mY 
wounded and bleeding, 
cross. Remember 
the connection between 
ion of sin, the sanctifica- 
, your favour and accep- 
your title to an eternal 
< end and for 
ich I came the world was to give 
wy life a ransom for many ; I therefore - 
point this ordinance to commemorate 
i t of that purpose, and the 
certainty of my havi secured that end. 
Without the shedding blood there can be 
no remission of sin, no reconciliation with 
God, no restoration to favour 
and to ivess ; 1 therefore offer my life 
as a sacri , and institute this ordinance as 
a memorial of my love, and int the em- 
and apon this oc- 
i esentations of 
, which 1 freely and 
you and your vation.’ 
«This ordinance is,therefore, from its very 
nature, the ic acknowledgment of Christ 
; it is presenting him to our 
contemplation as the Saviour of a lost and 
gailty world ; and as by this act of 1 
we are led to consider his suf- 
i s and death, the design of this institute 
must be to impress our minds, not only with 
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used by the Saviour in its appointment, sug- 


gest and impart, we should be fully jastified 
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s and crucifixion 
, and the foun- 


in looking to his suff 
as the of our 
dation of all.our hopes.” 

These sentiments, coming from an in- 
dividual who has long been em yed in 
the propagation of opposite views, but 
who still retains all the vigor of his un- 
derstanding to support the truth which 
once he destroyed, must be highly gra- 
tifying to all who, like ourselves, feel 
that the doctrines of the cross consti- 
inte the chief glory of the gospel, and 
the only solid foundation for the hopes 
of sinners. 

Some important remarks occur at 
page 17, in viewing the Lord’s Suppe! 
as an act of social communion. 


«Tf it were demanded, what are those cir- 
cumstances, in the celebration of this insti- 
tute, which tend to expand the heart, and to 
promote the exercise of benevolent affec- 
tion, might it not easily be re ied, that we 
meet together as creatures all in the same 
state of emnation and death ; all equally 
ex to fears and anxieties, and trials 

vicissitudes ; all cherishing the same 
faith in a crucified, but risen and exalted 
Saviour, whom as our common Lord we are 
bound to obey, whom as our leader we are 

i to follow, and to whom we al 

for justification, deliverance, and eter- 
nal redemption? If such ci es as 
these do not unite us in the bonds of one 
common affection, do not lead us-to con- 
sider the things of others as well as our 
own, do not dispose us to w with those 
that weep, and to rejoice with those that re- 
joice, we are unable to determine what sen- 
fiments or what associations can reach the 
haman heart, or call into exercise the feel- 


thren, and all iples: and thoagh we 
may pot agree precisely on points of little 
or no moment, yet we can with pleasure 
join with thoes ia communi’ reasons to be- 


«« How beantifal and delightful to behold 

a number of faithful and affectionate dis- 
ciples, united in love and faith, joining to- 
to celebrate by one act that death in 

which all are equally interested ! That this 
institute has a direct tendency to = * 
spirit of love, of tenderness, and of li ity, 
is manifest by that collection which is uni- 
versall made upon this occasion for the be- 
nefit poor. There is no express pre- 
cept for this custom ; it owes its origin and 
prevalence to the implied connection be- 
tween this ordinance and christian love, 


contemplation of the of 
Christ the conse Ro inspire 5 for if he hath 
so loved us, how ought we to love one 
another ?” 


In the second sermon, which we con- 
sider the more important and interest- 
ing, as bearing on the neglect of this 
christian institute, the author ¢ou- 
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p mer at the pleas and excuses which 

aT to justify their A t of 
this this rite and, secondly, the qualifications 
which may be required of those who 
are to be admitted to it: and concludes 
with some general obsérvations arisin 
ont of the whole subject. Under eac' 
of these heads many very important ob- 
servations are offered, and in a style of 
affectionate and scriptural simplicity 
which will ensure them a considerable 
de of success with all who will care- 
fully read and consider them. We 
could gladly increase our extracts, but 
we have room only for one or two from 
the concluding observations. 


“L sen entiomen oancqniped, nm the 
corruptions impositions of men, a ee 
of mystery feconaiotaat with the slaiabse 
and simplicity of its institution, as recorded 
in the gi 
“Ttisa olutely necessary, upon this, as 
— a3 = all other subjects relating to 

ith and ———— to —s all 
homan interposition interpretation, and 
to apply to the rio tho fountain of divine light and 
pee x So The opinions of the fathers, the 
decrees ba ‘councils, Vo the de Soigereneane 
of synods, ought to have no authority wi 
those whose religion is that of the Bible. 
We have the Divine Scriptures in our hands, 
and it is our duty to examine the word of 
= and to read and j for ourselves. 


took 
of bread and wine, and after he had given 
thanks, he gave them to his les, to eat 
and to > iegprenensy °F him, de- 
ted his body 


elaring, that they 
broken and his blood ed for the remission 


this ordinance ‘was separated 

mon services of pa Nigger in, was required to be 
ie Maggie + and jar reverence and so- 
Temnity, received after long and 


acho The communion table 

es Genrerted i into an altar ; the minister of 
the into a lordly st and 
bishop ; and wine 
were, upon Semdoe mg to be changed into 
the real bod and blood of Christ. in- 
peg ape | too plain and sim- 
for a worldly religion, and too easily un- 
and observed, to remain uncor- 


ruptions it has received from men ; oot 
bbe oo pageantry with whic 

Deon Rtafigured remove the inclosures 

Cpuiineteate bas bate cante to renem 

the holy of holies; and you reduce it to 

its seepeland primitive state ; you behold it, 
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according - its nature, institetion, and 24 
servance, as appointed by the wisdom of 
Christ ; and you perceive "the propriety, as 

je Ca ogee doing it in remembrance 


roperly 
exposes one ons of woe ccved| supper, 
which is sanctioned neral And 
Pe a the Esta a Ge 
ch is utterl nt to the spirit 
and poate of Ch vistlanity, and fon 
ao to Y uy Bs in an irreligious Oe 
tion either the grossest supersti 
the sternest. infidelity. 


“2. This ordinance is a public social act 
of religion ; its nature therefore is istered 
and its its design altered, when admini in 
private, especiall: n given to persons in 
sickness, and under the immediate lt sal 
of va ‘and of jadgment. ° 

this ordinance to condemned malefactors ws 
and to persons in dying circumstances, is a 
practice for which we can find no precedent 
: the ord of God, no enc no warrant from the 


nt from the 
se, the ie design of this 
institute. All tweresd i in the 


= all that we pet nae * in the Peg 
e apostles and primitive c 
us to conclude that this ordinance was al- 


in the church, and with a con; 
believers. In vain shall we 
— —_ we descend 


could not pal transform 
wine into the real body and blood of Christ, 
whe in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
could absolve sinners from the 
yaw Pr consequences of their ! 
If they have power to forgive sins, they may 
have power to make a God out of bread and 
wine ; and after giving their God to be 
eaten by a dying creature, they may teed 
the communicant falsely to suppose, 
he has received an infallible passport 
regions of eternal life and glory. But ‘shall 
Protestants countenance a practice so fallof 
i ioty, and suffer themselves to be mis- 
a delusion se fatal and destructive ? 
ad remember visiting a person far -: 
sina in years, who was evidently 
proaching his last hour. He was.a w 7 
man, knew nothing of; os see of the wa 
of salvation, as reveal me pees 
The worship of God he bad habit heb - 
lected ; the ordinance of the Supper 
never received ; the world had 
whole of his time ; and now, when 
and was informed that his death was a 
hand, he first began to think that he had a 
soul which w be either yy or miser- 
able for ever. I devoted much of my time 
to this dying creature; I endeavoured to 
awaken him to a conviction of his stateas a 
sinner, and to show him that his only refage 
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Newton’s Trinitarian’s: Appeal. 
point of scriptural evidence, The sim- 


Beteener Pay encouraged Mer ties Gibk the hope 
vine mercy ; I se Pee telson “ana, 
assion 


love and com of jour ; and, 
uadek A Senet of Guill ang tanprorthinces, I 
urged him to ly toa of grace. I 


the doctrines of the + I began to in- 
dulge the pope that I should be oo tenble 
instrument of doing him . Lealled up- 
on him one morning ; appeared more 
cheerful than doual 4 began to renew oar 
former conversation ; and upon his declinin 

4a converse, or permit me to e Wi 


going to heaven, and being for ever with 

d and with t. And such---if any 

effect is produced in the mind of a dying 

Br gem _be the +o and Geuneive ~ 
of urging upon the attention 

sick and dying this ordinance, as a prepa- 

ration for and judgment.” p. 43---45. 


Thereisa singular typographical error, 
we presume, at page7; “To consider 
the nature and design for which it was 

inted.” It shonld be ; “ To consider 
nature of this ordinance, and the de- 
sign,’ &c. This, with one or two other 
slight verbal inaccuracies, we shall hope 
to see corrected in the event of a second 
edition. Upon the whole, we can cor- 
dially recommend this pamphlet for dis- 
tribution among candidates for christian 
fellowship. It is plain and intelligible, 
and suited to the general reader. It 
bas the additional sesewemnendation of 
ly cheap, published 
fr the benefit of the Missionary So- 
> aatidhank 


PDD DL 

The Trinitarian’s Ap ‘ended, in 
Answer to “A ty Sig 1yman ;” 
with an Attempt to expose the Errors 
ae Unitarian Version, called “ The 
yin an Improved Version, 

with a corrected Text, and Notes Criti- 
cal and ” By Samuel New- 
fon. Price 28. 6d. “Westley, Statio- 
ners’ Court ; Hamilton, Paternoster- 
row ; and Conder, St. Paul’s Church- 
Ir was once remarked, hy a respect- 
ahle and learned divine, that the more 
he studied the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the less he felt himself inclined to be- 
lieve it. This remark we conceive to be 
generally applicable. We do exceed- 
gly, ure ourselves in the belief of 
thi and weaken the belief of 
it in others, by not stopping short at the 


, 
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ple question for us to ascertain is, do 
the scriptures, or do they not,at the same 
time that they speak of the oneness of 
God, assert the Deity of three dis- 
tinct persons? If they do, then the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is valid, though we 
may not be able fully to understand it, 

though all the analogies brought for- 
ward by us, to illustrate it, may be radi- 
cally defective: such, for instanee, as 
that of the sun, with his light, and heat, 
and glory; or that of the one human 
being, composed of body, sonl, and 
spirit. 

The worthy anthor of the pamphlet 
before us, though he has not explicitly 
stated the above views, appears to-have 
admitted the propriety of them in his 
own mind, and has acted upon them 
throughout the whole of his publication. 
He confines himself to the proof of the 
doctrine of the Trinity from scripture, 
without seeking to establish it by fur- 
ther proofs drawn from the reasonable- 
ness of its nature, or its conformity with 
other appearances. It is because he has 
fixed himself upon this rock, that he is 
immoveable,— because he confines him- 
self to this weapon, that he cannot be 
overcome, 


There is a digression in this 
et, in justifieation of a charge 
which the author had previously brought 


— the i —— the ted 

, superlative modesty o 
the authors of that work, and their’ ad- 
mirable qualifications for critics of the 
New Testament, have been sufficiently 
laid before the public, What are we to 
think of men, who, to get rid of the 
“ miraculous conception,” assert. that 
nearly the whole of the two first chap- 
ters of Luke’s Gospel, where the ac- 
count of it is given, must be spurious ; 
and assign, as one of their reasons, that 
“ Luke, in making mention of this Gos- 
pel at the ing of the Acts, de- 
scribes it as referring to what Jesus both 
did and taught ;” and that, therefore, it 
could not contain the account of his 
birth !!/ The opinion of Dr, Lawrence 
respecting the whole of this work we 
think not more severe than it is just, 
when he calls it “a mere patchwork 
translation, solely manufactured for the 
purpose of g the cause of Unita- 
rianism.”* It is a version in which are 
conspicuous a departure from all esta- 
blished opinion, a fondness for novelty 
and singularity, and a pride and con- 
ceit that place the authors on a sort of 
mental insulation, where they become 
* See his Critical Reflections upon 
some important Misrepresentations con- 
tained in the Unitarian Version of the 
New Testament. 
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captivated and. dazzied with the seeming 
fiiiiiance of their own imagination. Al- 
ways indifferent to the true philological 
import of scripture language, but an- 
xious to make it serve their turn, they 
consider not so much what it was in- 
tended, as what it can. be made to say. 
The scripture, under their hands, like 
an image of wax before the fire, retains 
but little of its original impression. 
They have been ambitious, they tell us, 
to A it from the technicalities of a 
certain system of theology ; but this was 
only for the purpose of removing one 
system, that they might substitute for it 
another,—and one as inferior to the for- 
mer, as the chaff to the wheat, or the 
shadow to the substance. Our old guides 
were contented with leading us in the 
way as they found it; but these new 
ones have made a way for themselves in 
which, whatever else is found, there 
certainly is not found, “ rest for the 
ul.” 


The following extract will give some 
idea of the author’s manner, and con- 
tains beside some useful observations :— 


«I pass on next to the doctrine of the 
‘editors of the New Version, concerning de- 
vils. And on this point, if we may believe 
them, no one has any need of faith, except 
in the non-existence of such beings, and in 
the fact that christians of almost all denomi- 
nations have been in a great error, in being 
poreoted \ on wate is a devil, . any fallen 
angels. It has been customary for ns 
org of renouncing the devil all his 
wi ; but, according to these men, there 
is no occasion for any one to renvunce the 
devil and his works, for the devil is not, and 
the works of the devil are the devil. The 
existence of fallen angels is directly op- 
posed: the devil is a personification ; 
the i are diseases. The common 


faith is, that all these positions are false. It 
would, I conceive, be no difficult task to 
prove them so: but I shall not now enter 
to this proof any further than by just sta- 
ting, that it is demonstrable the writers of 
the Old es in eee a 
by transcribi words . 
Campbell, on the subject of possessions. He 
writes thus, in the 191st page of his Preli- 
minary Dissertations : ‘A late learned and 
ingenious author (Dr. Farmer) has writ- 
ten an elaborate dissertation, to prove that 
there was no real sion in the demo- 
niacs mentioned in the gospel ; but that the 
style there employed, was adopted merely 
in conformity to popular ‘a ces, and 
i } 8 hypothesis is 


for the 

Tye 

and which is founded purely on scriptural 
Concerning his doctrine 


Usage. ok onl 
sayin, passing, that if there had. been na 
Wore to urge from sacred writ, in favour of 


the common opinion, than the name daipo- 
wikopeos, or even the phrases 


xt, ixBardrw, &c. I should have 
thought his explanation at least not impro- 


Newton’s. Trinitarian’s Appeal. 


bable ; but when I find mention made of the 
number of demons, in particular posses- 


actions - 
ed from those of the men possessed, con- 
versations held by the former, in regard to 
the disposal of them, after their expulsion, 
and accounts how they were actually dis- 
posed of ; wisn 5 Gad cneines on! pensions 
ascribed particularly to them, simili- 
tudes taken from the conduct which they 
usually observe, itis im ible for me to 
deny their existence, without admitting that 
the sacred historians were either deceived 
themselves in regard to them, or intended 
to deceive their readers. Nay, if they were 
faithful historians, this reflection, I am 
afraid, will strike still deeper, &c.’ Thus 
wrote Dr. Campbell, than whom amore pro- 
found thinker or accurate reasoner, it would 
be difficult to a. arb meee tee 
cur: , or perhaps he w ve to 
Secndioen observations on the consistency 
between the doctrine of demons, and the 
eneral doctrine of the Scriptures concern- 
ing the devil, the fallen i 
tory of the Lord over them. However, 
while the stately horse is content to graze 
in the vallies below the Alps, the ephemeral 
insect, that is ever restless, and can bear 
heat and cold, wings its little way over the 
om mountains. Alps are no Alps to that, 
ifficulties are no obstacles to that ; pleased 
with its own buzz, it thinks the re 
can scarceiy contain an animal of such size, 
beauty, and ” p. 66---68. 

While we wish for a more than local 
circulation to be given to this pam- 
phlet, we must reprobate, at the same 
time, a practice which we fear is too 
common,—that of uently mooting, 
especially from the pulpit, the su 
of the deity of Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit, as though they were points x 

judice, or under controversy. No- 
thing can be more unjust than this pfac- 
tice, while so many able works upon 
these topics, as there are in existence, 
remain without the appearance of an 
answer; and nothing can be more inju- 
rious, for, from the incompetent ac- 
quaintance of the speaker with the sub- 
ject, or the narrow limits in which he is 
obliged to view and confine it, doubts 
are kindled where they did not exist 
before, and strengthened where they 
did. Surely, he descends from the 
ground he ought to occupy who states 
these doctrines in any lower terms than 


the bold and itive declarations of 
scripture. And a perpetual attempt to 
prove the deity of Him whom the Bible 


calls God's feilow, the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his per- 
son,—or the deity of Him to whom, 
when Ananias lied, he is said to have 
lied unto God,— what is it but to seem to 
suppose that there may. be some.colour 
for imagining that the scriptare ks 
erroneously, or even my — 
a supposition which our le manner 
and conduct should most evidently de- 
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clare, that we from our souls abhor.— 
** Let God be true,” should be the motto 
of every commentator on the scripture, 
*« but every man a liar.” 
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Sermons preached in the Tron Church. 
Glasgow, by T. Chalmers, D. D. Long- 
man and Paternoster-row. 


(Concluded from page 363. ) 


In resuming our remarks upon this vo- 
inme of Sermons, we must be allowed 
at once to express our unwillingness to 
accede, in its full latitude, to an opinion 
which has now become prevalent, that 
these discourses will not sustain the high 
reputation which Dr. Chalmers has ac- 
quired by his former volume. It may 
be true, that the author found in the 
subjects of the Astronomical Discourses 
a field suited at once to his vigorous ima- 
gination, his love of speculation, and 
that propensity to a wide and almost 
unceasing circling of his whole mind 
about the centre of its attraction, 
for which he stands unparalleled among 
the writers of the present age. There 
was much, both in the line of thought, 


and the style of writing, which appear- 
ed to us-to bear as affinity to the 
region over which he chosen to ex- 


patiate ; and if the law of ity was 
not as general and as manifest among 
his reasonings, as the law of gravitation 
among the objects of his speculation ; 
and if he did not always soar hi 

enough above the clouds, to give dis- 
tinctness and comprebension to his vi- 
sion, yet, from those very clouds with 
which he was encompassed, he trans- 
fused into his speculations and his lan- 
guage, hues of inimitable beauty, and 
forms of varied and endless fascination. 
After all, however, when we took a se- 
cond view, the whole exhibition appear- 
ed as baseless and as fugitive as those 
splendid forms of light, which seemed 
to have spread over it, for a time, so 
mueh of their majesty and their beauty. 
Now the very reputation which hung 
upon such D+ hractginarys and which had 
been so suddenly and astonishingly ele- 
vated by them, appeared to us to pro- 
mise but a very brief duration. And be- 
sides this, it was a 1 pape not for 
the more sterling qualities of intellect, 
stability and symmetry, in the whole 
series of concatenated principles and 
deductions, but for novelty of specula- 
tion, vigour, or, perhaps, to a great ex- 
tent, exaggeration o 
On these very accounts, we are disposed 
to think, that if Dr. Chalmers has not 
now, Written with the same effect upon 
the public mind, it is not because these 
Sermons possess fewer excellencies or 


embellishment. | 
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less power,—or betray a in 
intellectual resources,—or a decline of 
pre memrr pone \ the part of their 
author ; for, in ese respects, 

are clearly superior to their pron § 
sors,—but because they are upon themes 
less amusing and spirit-stirring to the 
mass of mankind; because they are 
more practical and common-place ; and 
because the author has composed them 
with a much less fervid imagination, 
and a much sterner regard to the power 
and completeness of his reasonings. 
And, on these accounts, we think that 
the permanent reputation of Dr. Chal- 
mers, as a philosopher, a divine, and a 
preacher, will be more likely to be ad- 
vanced than retarded by present 
volume ; though, with a large portion of 
the public, these Sermons will be ac- 
counted a lamentable falling-off. We 
can assure our readers, that it is with 
no weakened conviction of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s talents, either as a preacher, or 
a philosopher, that we have read these 
Sermons ; and though there are pas- 
sages, and sentiments, and expressions, 
justly liable to censare, yet, on the other 
hand, for soundness of judgment, for 
ability in conducting, completeness 
in concluding an argument,—for that 
minute, and comprehensive, and pro- 
gressive foresight of reasoning, which 
is the distinguishing faculty of great 
minds, paragraphs and whole sermons 
will be Found, which will, we think, be 
generally confessed hereafter to exceed 
apy thing in the Astronomical Dis- 
courses. 

We have not, in our former article, at- 
tempted any regular analysis of these Ser- 
mons, nor shail we indeed now ; for to say 
that they bear almost exclusively on our 
special need of the grace of the Divine 
Spirit, to produce true religion in the 
heart, is to give the best and the short- 
est analysis of the whole. This senti- 
ment is viewed in almost all its bear- 
ings,and a prominence and a — given 
to it throughout the whole lengthened 
discussion of these seventeen Sermons, 
which evince the importance attached 
to it in the author’s mind, and which 
give the whole volume rather the ap- 

of. a dissertation on a series of 
propositions arising on his original in- 
tention, than as so many separable and 
distinct sermons, intended to illustrate 
and enforce the particular portion of 
scripture which may be seleeted as the 
text. 
We have pointed out the seventh ser- 
mon as likely to be-one of tlie’ most ef- 
fective and useful in destréying the 
false hopes which men are universally 
deqit to found on negative excellen- 


cies, and to regulate by a scale of con- 
ven 


and comparative virtue. The 
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demolition of all such vain but common 
subterfuges, is one great aim of every 
faithful ambassador of the gospel. Dr. 
Chalmers has, we think, produced some 
of the most impressive and awakening 
thoughts upon this subject, of any mo- 
dern author. Upon the importance of 
removing this and all other false prin- 
ciples of self-dependance, we may sup- 
pose him, from the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the illumination of 
his own mind, to have an intenseness 
and a distinctness of feeling, which emi- 
nently qualify him for usefalness, and 
which impart a high degree of life and 
colouring to all his statements and de- 
scriptions, There is an air of freshness, 
almost amounting to the glowing, and 
the exultation of discovery,attending his 
development of many familiar truths, 
which can be accounted for, only by the 
fact of the recentness of his own ac- 
quaintance with them, and by his mind 
having been brought to their reception 
just at that period of life when they 
were capable of taking the firmest hold 
upon a vigorous imagination, and an ex- 
ercised and matured ug megs And 
there is a passage in his first sermon, 
which so vividly and touchingly pour- 
trays what we have reason to believe 
has been his own experience, in refer- 
ence to the peculiar truths of the gos- 
1, that we cannot refrain from ex- 
racting it. He is showing what that 
is which constitutes a speciality in the 
work of a christian teacher. 


“Now, we would ask, what kind of con- 
ception is that which a man of entire facul- 
ties may form? Only grant us the unde- 
niable truth, that he may understand how 
he cannot discern the things i 


y 
office of revelation ; and then you bring into 
view another barrier, no insurmountable 
than that which fixes an immutable distinc- 
tion between the conceptions of an idiot and 
aman of sense,---even that wonderful bar- 
rier which separates the natural from the 
iritual man. You can conceive him strug- 
ing with every power which nature has 
iven him to wi his way through this 
. You can conceive cy Pig at- 
tempting, by some energies of his own, to 
an acme te Mey aay tg light 
every object i right 
i “of reality thrown over it,---where 
command a clear view of the things 
y,---where spiritual trath comes 
effect upon hi ap naing st 
every conviction,---where he can expa- 
at over a scene of manifesta- 
which the world knoweth not,---and 
such a peace, and such a joy, and 
holiness, and such a superiority to 
i such a devotedness of all his affec- 
to the things which are above, as no 
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man of the natural wisdom ean ever 
reach, with all his attention to the Bible, and 
all the efforts of his sagacity, however pain- 


end its 
Bren! interesting object to see a man of 
powartdl understanding thus visited with an 
earnest desire afier the light of the gospel, 
toiling at the entrance with all the ener- 

ies which bel: to him,---pressing into 
of argument 


i 
E 
4 


agination, and the 
whole host of his other faculties, on which 
science has conferred her imposing names, 
and laid before us in such a pom cata- 
logue, as might tempt us to believe, that 
man, by one mighty grasp of his creative 
mind, can make all truth his own, and range 
at pleasure over the wide variety “of her 
dominions. How natural to think that the 
same powersand habits of investigationwhich 
carried him to so ctable a height in 
the natural sciences, will enable him to clear 
his way through all the darknesses of theo- 
logy. It is well that he is seeking,---for if 
he persevere and be in earnest, he will ob- 
tain an interest in the ew and will at 
length find : but not till he find, in the pro- 
gress of those inquiries on which he entered 
with so much alacrity, and ited with 
so much confidence, that is a barrier 
between him and the spiritual discernment 
of his Bible, which all the powers of philo- 
sophy cannot scale,---not till he find he 
must cast down his lofty imaginations, and 
put the pride of all his powers, and all his 
pretensions away from him,---not till he find, 
that, divested of those fancies which deluded 
his heart into a feeling of its own sufficiency, 
be must become like a little child, or one 
of those babes to whom God reveals the 
things which he hides from the wise and 
=> oe till he ~~ ous the 
attitade of self dependance mast en 
down and he be it to acknowledge 
that the light he is aspiring after, is not cre- 
ated by himself, but must be made to shine 
ym him at the pleasure of another,---not, in 

ort, till, hambled by the mortifying expe- 


rience that many a simple who reads 
his Bible and loves his Saviour before 
him, he puts himself ona level with the most 


illiterate of them all, and prays that light and 
truth may beam on his darkened understand-. 
ing from the sanctuary of God.” p. 28---32. 


The author conducts the whole of this 
sermon with great ability and eloquence. 
It is calculated to make a deep im 
sion upon men of superior intelligence ; 
and may profitably remind the teachers 
of christianiiy not to ascribe the efficacy 
of preaching to the charms of their 
oratory, or the might of their reason- 
ings, but unto him in whom alone is 
that moral and everlasting strength by 
which the human will, that most mys- 
terious of ail human faculties, can be“ 
effectually and infallibly swayed. 

We could with great pleasure dwell 
on several passages from other sermons, 














conceal the great 
object of faith from an awakened mind, 
or in the least degree vay lean 
to,the merit or the efficacy of human 
doings, in the way of personal refor- 
mation. But we bt much the pro- 
pare of even urging © reformation, be- 

we state enforce the duty of 
faith in a crucified Saviour. That re- 
formation of hog Ht to Ds instantly 
commenced, an its of repentance 
required of all, surely none can doubt, 


sure, indéed, if Dr. Chalmers means, 
that he would defer stating the obliga- 
tions of sinners to believe the gospel ; 
bat he certainly does appear to us to 
teach a doctrine, which, in the minds 
of those who practise it, is clearly cal- 
culated to impress upon them the no- 
tion, that, prior to their receiving any 
divine and gracious inflaence, they are 
in a course of self-reformation, which 
is bringing them by so many steps or 


8 nearer to the Saviour; and, ac- 
ing to the Doctor’s own illustra- 

ing them on the road, and point- 

ing them to their wished-for e. His 


ont to 
without which the other i wi 
be in God’s sight an abomination. He is 





and 
ened, (and what is more fitted oe 


sin to deafen the voice of consci 


geeart) the less will it let hi 
more will it urge him 
righteousness. which is the onl 
to God’s law, and in which € 
ly and inflexible God can look w 
betake himself, then, Us the preseribed 
i , then, to ri path 
all dahon refor- 
ied Ghee ato uted, in the prensoction of 
evolve upon his mind, in ution 
it, the worthlessness of all that man can do 
pr ences mer gem mei 7 
wgiver, jeep 
character which adheres to him---and the 
suitableness of Christ's atonement to all his 
felt necessities, and all his moral a 
tions,---and the need in. which he stayids of a 
regenerating influence, to make him a wil- 
ling and a spiritual subject of God. Let us 
see whether, though the light which he at 
length receives be marvellous, the way is 
not plain ens armen cage ; 
though nature compassed about with a 
darkness which no power of nature can dis- 
sipate,---there is not a clear and obvious 
procedure, by. the steps of which the most 
alienated’ of her children may be carri 
onwards to all the manifestations of the 
ki of grace, and to the discernment 
of all its mysteries.” p. 94---96. 


In addressing a person supposed to 
bein this kind of neutral state, between 
unbelief and saving faith, he says at 
page 99: 

“Ft may still be the day of small things 
with yon, day’ despined by the aoa: 
wre ad. of a systematic and articled 

eology. t'God will not despise it. He 
will not leave your } for ever unsa- 
tisfied. He will not keep you s 
always at the threshold of desires and’ 
abortive endeavours. That faith, which is 
the gift of God, you have already attained 
in a degree, if ou have obtained a general 
conviction of importance and reality of 
the whole matter. i 
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talked of in word, bat be ¢ 
and_ you will evince you are 


er, 
God's wi in Christ Jesus, by your 
a ing in ail those fruits of righteous- 
ness which are -him, to the praise 
and glory of the .” p. 99, 100. 


ienced in 


Now, to» mach of this, we make no 
objection. ‘To those who have but little, 
we should use the same language: but 
then here is the question,—Are these 
who have the little, and who are yet to 
be considered as in the day of small 
things, — are they, or are they not, true 
penitents and true believers? — If they 
are trae believers, they have accepted 
the Saviour, and cordially admitted the 
merit of his righteousness, as the ba- 
sis of their hopes with God ; and why 
then deal with them as if they were 

preparing to come to Christ, —only 
on the way: and if they are not true 
believers, but only unconverted, thongh 
sincere, ignorant, and, as Dr. Chalmers 
represents all men by nature, ene- 
mies iv their affections to God, then 
why should any steps take the prece- 
dency of the one simple step to the 
cross? Why should they hear of doings 
which they can fulfil, various and ex- 
cellent, and imperative indeed upon all 
men, not by the terms of the gospel 
merely, but by the obligations of the 
law, when t ought to hear of that 
first of all doings io point of obliga- 
tion, and first of ali truths in point of 
importance to awakened sinners, “ Be- 
lieve.on the Lord Jesus Christ.” If we 
have mistaken Dr. Chalmers, we think 
it is becanse he has not distinctly sta- 
ted in what class he means to view the 
characters he is describing and address- 
ing. The progress of the converted soul 
in knowledge and true holiness, the 
advance of the believer from one stage 
to another, until he arrives at a distinct 
and full comprehension of all the mys- 
teries of the goapel, may be well enongh 
illustrated and enf in the passages 
teferred to; but it seems that Dr. 
Chalmers is rather treating of the case 
of those who have not come to Christ, 
but who are awakened to a high sense 
of the importance of coming ; or whose 
natural conscience is quickened, and 
heir judgments in a measure eulight- 
, but whose hearts are still anre- 
newed ;—and if such are the charac- 
feel induced 


sabe ay 
should they ept from the 
truth, “Believe and thou shalt 
saved?” or why should they be put 
on any ratory measures, when, 
A‘ will remain fur ever 
din their minds, without the 
lication of the reconciling 
2? This is the point at 
think Lat yee 
we think. w d, 
which would advance all the 
Conc. Mac. No. 20, 
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fruits of those good doings, eu which» 
as a prior stage, our author would seem 
to fix their attention. Let it be remark- 
ed there is rio difference between De. 
Chalmers and ourselves on the neces- 
sity of maintaining an indissoluble union 
between faith and prayer, and all the 
moral fruits of repentance ; it is not 
whether a man is to be considered as 
justified who says and does not,—but 
whether a maa may safely be told, he 
may confidently an lly go on in 
his moral and religious doings, when he 
has not transferred by faith the guilt 
of his sin to the surety, nor met the 
anxious fears of an awakened guilty 
conscience, by tlre assurance of the A 
rit of trnth, that “ being justified by 
faith we have peace with God throagh 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We cannot but think there is so 
portion of inconsistency in the views of 
Dr. Chalmers, as stated in the passages 
above quoted from the second sermon, 
and the whole scope and range of the 
fourth. In fact, the fourth sermon tends 
to establish the position, that let aman 
do what he will, and all he can, thé 
moral state of his soul, the affections, 
must be brought under an infilnence 
altogether divine, before he can be said 
to love God; and before he canbe ac- 
counted “ accepted in the beloved.” 
<<] may accomplish the doing of what God 

bids ; but have no pleasure in God himself. 
The forcible constraining of the hand, may 
make out manya visibleact of obedience, but 
the relish of the heartmay refuse to go along 
with it. The outer man may be all ina bas- 
tle about the commandments of God, while 
to the inner man God is an offence and a 
weariness. His neighbours may look at him, 
and all that their eye can reach may be as 
clean’as snow water can make it. But the 
eye of God reaches a great deal farther. He 
is the discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, and he may see the foulness of 
spiritual idolatry in every one of its recep- 
tacles, The poor man has no more conquer- 
ed his rebellious affections, than he has con- 
quered his distaste for wormwood. He may 
fear God; hé may listen to God; and, in 
ontward deed, may obey God. But he does 
not, and he will not, love God ; and while he 
drags a heavy load of tasks, and duties, and 
observances after him, he lives in the hourly 
violation of the first and greatest of the com- 
mandmeants.”’ p. 123. 


Now it does appear to us, as the con- 
sequence of this reasoning, that the very 
first doctrine to be taught, is the neces 
sity of immediate faith in the Saviour, 
irrespective of all preliminaries, and 
as the only vital root of a solid and 
universal ‘change in the heart and 
actions. We have not willingly or 
knowingly misrepresented Dr. Chal- 
mers’s opinions, ih these brief and 
hasty remarks ; but we submir 
them to the serious attention of ‘his 
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readers, assured that the worthy au- 
thor himself can wish nothing else for 
his volume, than that it should be 
’ to the test of those scriptures 
of which he is so able and soenlightened 
an advocate. . 

It is with great pleasure we now ad- 
vance to a part of his volume which 
has afforded us the highest satisfaction. 
In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh ser- 
mons, the author enters at great length 
into the consideration of the love which 
we are capable of feeling towards God. 
The ninth is on the principles of love. 
The tenth and eleventh are profes- 
sedly a vindication of the love of gra- 
titude, from the charge of being a 
sordid affection. The whole reason- 
ing of the author is directed against 
the notion so powerfully maintained 
by many of the most ‘eminent di- 
vines off America, and by: none more 
ably than by Jonathan Edwards, that 
genuine evangelical love of God is not 
a love of gratitude, but of moral -es- 
teem; and that the former isa base and 
selfish feeling, utterly inconsistent with 
true piety. It is no light matter suc- 
— to have vindicated the prin- 
ciple of that scripture, which says, “‘ we 
love him, decause he first loved us ;” and 
it is-no small honour to have trium- 

hantly demolished one of the favourite 

ut unsctiptural and unnatural specu- 
lations of such a reasoner as Jonathan 
Edwards. We regtet that our limits 
will not allow us to insert several very 
beantiful and masterly parts of this 
lengthened piece ofargumentationwhich 
we had marked for this pu We 
must content ourgelves with the follow- 
.ing brief passagé, not indeed as a 
specimen of the elegance and power 
which pervade these three sermons, 
but as containing, in a condensed form, 
the general strain which the author 
pursues with so much success, through 
a considerable portion ef the volume. 

“ The first consideration then, apon which 
we would elevate itude to the rank of a 
virtue, i, that, in its object, it is altogether 
poo ag br egy . Itise eee in- 

» to ve tion an 
character between selfishness and 
re that the ~~ without ~ 
seems to the of a beholder, as standing 
on a lofty calieanne of virtue: the man, 


without gratitude, is held, by all, to be « 
monster m4 deformity. Give me a bg who 
seizes with ravenous ee ae jon all that I 
have to bestow,--- who hoards it, or 
feeds upon it, or, in any way rejoices over 
it, without one gra movement of his 
heart towards me,---and you lay before me a 
character, not merely unlike, but diametri- 
cally onpecite, to the character of him who 
obtains the very same gift, and 3 de- 
rives from the use of it, an equal or a 
greater degree of enjoyment, to the sensitive 
part of his nature,--- but who, in addition to 
ll this, has thought and affection, and the 
higher principles of his nature, excited by 
the consideration of the giver ; and looks to 
the manifested love that appears in this act 
of generosity; and is touched with love 
again ; and, under the influence of this 
responding affection, conceives the kindest, 
wishes, and pours out the warmest ers, 
for the interest of his benefactor, an ws 
him all the symptoms of friendship, and sur- 
rounds him with all its services. 

“The second consideration, upon which 
we would — itade to the rank of a 

virtue, y been glanced -at. 

ere it not a virtue, it would have no place 

in heaven. Did it only appertain tothe an- 

renewed agree agen oy graben “ma 

admittance among the saints in paradise. 

But one of the songs of the redeemed, is a 
song of gratitude. 

“And, thirdly, by looking more closely to 
this affection, both in its origin and in its ex- 
ercises, we shall perceive in it, more clearly, 
all the characteristics of virtne.”’ p. 300,301. 


We must now bring our observations 
toaclose ; and we cannot in justice to 
the public do so, without alluding to the 
many inaccuracies of thought and lan- 
guage which disfigure the volume. There 
are several passages over which hangs 
a large measure of obscurity, and 
others in which a moment’s reflec- 
tion would have detected low and inele- 
gant expressions, as well as vulgarisms, 
and scotticisms, which, after they have 
been so often pointed out by gramma- 
rians and critics, should not be found in 
works of any literary pretensions. At 
the same time, we can assure our read- 
ers and Dr. Chalmers also, that few 
volumes - — times, and certainly 
no one of the acknowledged or supposed 
compositions of our anther, has alforded 
us so much pleasure as that of which 
we now take leave. 
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Repartee of Milton to the Duke of York, 
(James II,) 

Tue Dake of York, as itis reported, 

expressed one day to. the kin bro-' 

ther, (Charlés II.) a great desire to see 


old Milton, of whom he had heard so 
much. The King replied, that he felt 
no objection to the Duke's mee 
curiosity : and, accordingly, soon after- 
wards went privately to M 

house, where, after an introduction 
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which explained to the old republican 


the rank of his guest, a free conversa- 
tion ensued between those very dissimi- 
lar and discordant characters. In the 
eourse of the conversation, however, 
the Duke asked Milton, whether he did 
not regard the loss of his eye-sight as 
a judgment inflicted ou him for what 
he had written against the late King? 
Milton’s reply was to this effect: “ If 
your Highness thinks that the calami- 
ties w befal us here, are indications 
of the wrath of Heaven, in what man- 
ner are we to account for the fate of 
the King, your father ? The displeasure 
of Heaven must upon this supposition 
have been much greater against him 
than against me; for I have lost only 
my eyes, but he lost his head ?” 
uch discomposed by this answer, 
the Duke soon took his leave; and went 
away. On his return to Court, the first 
words which he spoke to the King, 
were,—“ Brother, you are greatly to 
blame, —_ ar meray ger din B. 
rogue, Milton, hanged.” “ ’ t 
is the matter, James,” said the King, 
“ you seem in a heat: what, have you 
seen Milton?” “ Yes,” answered the 
Duke, “I have seen him!” “ Well,” 
said the King, “ in what condition did 
you find him?” “ Condition ?—why, he 
is old and very poor.” “ Old and poor ! 
well ; and he is blind too, is he not?” 
“ Yes, blind as a beetle.” “ Why then,” 
observed the King, “ you are a fool to 
have him hanged as a punishment: to 
hang him will be doing him a service ; 
it will be taking him out of his miseries. 
—No, if he is old, poor, and blind, he 
is miserable enough : —in all conscience 
let him live!” 
Dr. Symmons’s Life of Milton. p° 446. 


“ Ip was fixed that at the end of Au- 
t, the Ameen-ad-Dowlah, or second 
er, was to give an entertainment to 

the Ambassador and suite ; and on the 
day appointed, as is usual in Persia, a 
messenger came to us about five o’clock 
iu the evening, to bid us to the feast. 
1 might make use of scriptural language 
tocommence my narration: A certain 
man made a great supper, and bade many, 
and sent his servant at supper time to say 
to them that were bidden, come, for ull 
p> ah ready. Luke, xix. 16, 17. The 
ulty which infidels have made, to 

the passage of which this is the com- 
mencement, arises from the apparent 
hatehness of asking people to an enter- 
tainment, and giving them no option, 
by them in fact for their re- 
fusal, Whereas all the guests to whom, 
when the supper was ready, the ser- 
vant was sent, had already accepted 
the invitation, and were therefore al 
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ready pledged to appear. at the feast 
at the hour when they might be sum- 
moned ; they were not taken unpre- 


-pared, and could not, in consistency 


or decency, plead any prior engage- 
m 


ent. 

“ When a Persian enters a mejlis, or 
assembly, after having left his shoes 
without, he makes the usnal salutation 
of selem aleikum, (peace be unto you,) 
which is add to the whole assem- 
bly, as it were saluting the house 
(Matthew x.12;) and then, measuring 
with his eye the degree of rank to 
which he holds himself entitled, he 
straightway wedges himself into the 
line of guests, without offering any 
apology for the general disturbance 
which he produces. It may be concei- 
ved that, among a vain people, the dis- 
putes that arise on matters of prece- 
dence, are numerous ; and it was easy 
to observe, by the countenances of 
those present, when any one had taken 
a higher seat than that to which he was 
entitled. Mollahs, the Persian scribes, 
are remarkable for their arrogance in 
this respect; and will bring to mind 
the caution that. our Saviour gave to 
the Jews, against their scribes, whom, 
among other things, he characterizes as 
loving the uppermost places at feasts. 
Mark xii. 39. The master of the enter- 
tainment has, however, the savings of 
placing any one as high in the s of 
mejlis as he may choose, and we. saw an 
instance of it on this occasion; for 
when the assembly. was nearly full, the 
Governor of Kashan, a man of humble 
mien, altho of considerable rank, 
came in, and had seated himself at the 
lowest place, when the Anieen.ad-Dow- 
lah, after having testified his particular 
attentions to him by numerous expres- 
sions of welcome, pointed with his 
hand to an upper seat in the assembly, 
to which he desired him to move, and 
which he accordingly did. 

“The strong analogy to be discovered 
here between the manners of the Jews, 
as described by our Saviour jn the 
first of the parables contained in the 
14th chapter of St. Luke, and those of 
the Persians, must be my best apolog, 
for quoting the whole passage at fu 
length, particularly as it will more 
clearly point out the origin, and more 
strongly inculcate the moral of that 
beautiful antithesis with which it closes, 

“ When trou art bidden of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the highest 
place, lest u more honourable man than 
thou art, be bidden of him, and he that 
bade thee come and say to thee, Give this 
man place, and thou begin with shame to 
take the lowest place ; but, when thou art 
bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room, 
that when he that .bade thee cometh, he may 
say unto thee, Friend, go up higher ; then 
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exalted, 

“In some of their mournful assem- 
blies, it is the custom fora priest to go 
abont to each person at the height of 
his grief, with a piece ef cotton in 
his hand, with which he carefully col- 
lects the falling tears, and which 
he then squeezes iuto a bottle, pre- 
serving them with the greatest cau- 
tion. ‘This practically illustrates that 
passage in the fifty-sixth psalm, Put 
thou my tears into thy bottle. Some Per- 
sians believe, that in the agony of 
death, when all medicines have failed, 
a drop of tears, so collected, put into 
“the month of a dying man, has been 
known to revive him; and it is for 
such use they are collected.” Morier. 

Indian Eloquence and Generosity. 

Aw English officer being taken prisoner 
by the French Indians, became the 
slave of an old Indian chief, who treat- 
ed him with bumanity. One day the 
chieftain took the officer into a retired 
‘part of a forest, and addressed him in 
these words. “Since you have been 
my captive, you must acknowledge that 
I have treated you with kindness. I 
-have taught you to form the swift 
canoe, to chase the boar, to prepare 
the beaver’s skin, and to speed the 
‘shaft. Tell me, is your father living?” 
“He was alive,” the officer replied, 
‘when I left the country.” The chief 
"returned. “ I was a father once: tly 
loss, O valiant son, like the arrow that 
put an end to thy existence, drinks the 
bloods that warms my heart. No joy, 
“no comfort, have I known since the 
absence of him whom 1 leved with 
such an affection. Behold that sun! 
how bright it shines to you! since that 
sad day it looks to me a cloud! How 
cheerfully yonder roses meet your eye ! 
To me they seem devoid of every 
eharm. Go, youthfal stranger, to your 
father: go, wipe from his furrowed 
cheek the stream of parental sorrow: 
go, bid the sun display to him all its 
splendonr ; and bid the rose in all her 
bloom appear!” 

Anecdotes of Literature, vol. v. 


Dryden and the Shepherd. 
Drvven, in his Religio Laici, disap- 
roves of the Bible being put into the 
ands of the laity: he expresses his 
sentiments in a coarse but original and 
well adapted simile : 


“The crowds unlearn’d, with rade devo- 
tion warm, 

Aboat the sacred viands buz and swarm ; 

The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood, 

——e maggots whet was meant for 


How different is the opinion of the 
great poet in anenlightened period, from 
that of a poor shepherd in the reign of 
Henry the me when an act had 
d, prehibiting the use of the Bible 
n Engi h, this shepherd manifested 
the deep concern the prohibition 
had impressed upon his mind by the 
following remark, which he wrote in 
a spare leaf of an English abridg- 
ment of Polydore Virgil’s book of the 
invention of arts:— When I kepe Mr. 
Letymer’s shype, I bout thys boke, when 
the Testament wus obbergated, thut She- 
perdys might not rede hit: I pray God, 
amende that blindness.— Writ by Kobert 
Willyans keppying shepe upon Seynbwy 
Hil, 1547. 
History of Biblical Translations, by Lewis. 


—_—_— 





Anecdote of a Sceptic. 

A GENTLEMAN, who was afterwards 
for many years a clergyman of distin- 
uished acceptance in the church df 
England, ene day called on Dr. James 
Foster, justly celebrated for his able 
statement of the evidences of revela- 
tion, to converse with him wpon the 
scepticism which then oppressed his 
mind. After the necessary introduction, 
he began to state his objections, when 
the Doctor, with the benevolent gra- 
vity for which he was so distinguished, 
interrupted him with this question - 
“ Have you asked a solution of your 
difficulties from God this morning ? 
Have you prayed to the fountain of 
all light for information?” Upon re- 
ceiving an answer in the negative, he 
rejoined, “ Sir, you will excuse my 
gratifying your curiosity upon the sub- 
ject of revelation, while you are charge- 
able with the breach of one of the first 
duties of natural religion.” 





Letter of the celebrated Franklin. 
“1 sznp yon herewith a bill for ten 
louis-d’ors. I do not pretend to give 
such a sum. I only lendit to you. When 
you shall return to your country, you 
cannot fail of getting into some busi- 
ness that will, in time, ‘enable you to 
pay all your debts. In that case, when 
you meet with another honest man 
in similar distress, you must pay me 
by lending this sam to him, to dis- 
charge the debt by a like operation, 
when he shall be able, and shall meet 
with such another opportunity. I hope 
it may thus go through many hands 
before it meets with a knave to stop 
its progress. This is a trick of mine 
for doing a deal of good with a little 
money. I am not ric to afford 
much in good works, and so am obliged 
to be cunning, and make the most of 
a little, Your friend, 


Paris, April 22,1784. B. FRanxuin. 
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PPD POD LDL 
J. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


‘earnestly 


g our correspondents to farnish us with all documents and informa- 


tion relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


(Continued from page 440. ) 
Dounuam.—A_ Baptist church was 
formed at this place about the year 
1798; and a meeting-house erécted 
with the assistance of a few friends. 
The first person who exercised his 
ministry in this church, was Mr. Par- 
KER, a shop-keeper in the town, who 
derived much of his religious instruc- 
tion from the late Mr. Andrew Fuller, 
to whom he was of course zealously 
attached. Mr. Parker did not long 
continue his services, but resigned the 


» charge, in consequence of Mr. Brir- 


. 


Ton having been invited to visit the 
place; and proving very acceptable to 
the people, received a call from them 
to settle amoug them; where he still 
continues occupying a farm in the pa- 
rish. The church is small, consisting 
only of about twelve members. Mr. 
Pool, a very firm and active friend to 
religion in Doanham, died suddenly in 
his bed, early in the last month. He 
had heard Mr. Britton with great 

leasure on the preceding sabbath. The 
last words he was heard to utter with 
reference to the exercises of the Sab- 
bath, were, “ Heaviness in the héart 
of a man, maketh it stoop; but a good 
word maketh it glad.” 

Although the place is small, and the 
church not numerous, the public wor- 
ship is well attended. 

Duxrorp St. Jonny, and Duxrorp 
Sr. Perer, two adjoining parishes in- 
termixed and united in one village. The 
first gospel sermon preached in this 
place, within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant now living, was delivered 
there by a Mr. Thomas Brown, a poor 
man,. who followed the ancient and 
honourable occupation of a shepherd. 
He preached occasionally with great 
acceptance in a barn, which stood 
where the meeting-house now stands, 
and was much persecuted during his 
ministry: but the Rev. John Berridge, 
in his perambulations coming to Dux- 
ford, greatly encoutaged the people, 
who then established a prayer meeting 
which has continued to the present 
day. When age and infirmity had ren- 
dered Mr. Berridge incapable of further 
labours in Duxford,and the other villa- 
ges in the neighbourhood of Eversden, 
where he was accustomed to preach, he 
tent forth two itinerants upon salaries 


of 401. per aunum each; the moiety of 
which was ‘furnished by the present 
deacon of Duxford, Mr. John Rayner, 
and the late Mr. Witliam Blow, of 
Whittle: ford. 

In 1793, the people were led ‘to at- 
tempt the establishment of a settled 
ministry, which had long been with 
many of them an object of earnest de- 
sire, and the subject of fervent prayer. 
The accomplishment of their wishes in 
this respect was accelerated by the fol- 
lowing circumstances: — The Rector 
having obtained another benefice, upon 
which he was desirous to reside, sent 
a person to act as his curate and do 
duty in Duxford, whose talents and 
piety proving acceptable to the pa- 
rishioners, they petitioned for his con- 
tinnance. The Rector, offended ut this 
interference of the parishioners, forthwith 
removed this curate, and appointed a 
person of an opposite description, who 
not long afterwards procured the Bi- 
shop’s license. From that time it be- 
came impracticable to remove him, 
or to effect any salutary change, and 
the case of the serious part of the pa- 
rishioners appeared almost hopeless: 
but several of them, although stron 
prejadiced in favour of the establishe 
church, having once tasted the sweet- 
ness of a faithful gospel ministry, and 
being somewhat incensed at the dis- 
play of a power so arbitrary, as that 
exercised by the Rector, seceded from 
the parish church, and, as a temporary 
expedient, fitted up a barn for an even- 
ing lecture, which was supplied by 
neighbouring ministers, and well at- 
tended. After continuing for a short 
time in this state, the congregation, (for 
as yet no church was formed,) set about 
erecting a more comfortable place of 
worship, and having then resolved to 
invite a dissenting minister to settle 
among them, unanimously elected their 
present pastor, Mr. BenJamin Pyne, 
a Student at Mile End, now Hox- 
ton Academy, who accepted the invita- 
tion early in 1794, 

The present meeting-house stands on 
a piece of ground, which was former- 
ly the property of the Rector. This 
ground was considered to be every way 
the most suitable spot in the for 
such a purpose, and is believed to be 
the very spot where Thomas Brown, 
the shepherd, had prayed that the gos- 
pel might come. It is perliaps scarcely 
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necessary to state, that the Rector did 
not present the ground, nor was it pur- 
chased immediately from him for its 
present use: but it ha ing, after he 
had ceased to honour this parish with 
his personal presence as a resident 
minister, to suit his convenience to 
sell this piece of ground, it was pur- 
chased from him by a friend; and by 
that individual transferred, for a valua- 
ble consideration, to those who have 
thus occupied it, to the no small dis- 
pleasure of the former reverend : 
prietor, as he afterwards declared. The 
meeting-house was compleated, and 
opened by Mr. Pyne, on Sunday the 
8rd of August, 1794: and not long af- 
terwards a few argue “ the ry 

tion met together, and, having gi- 
i = themselves to the Lord and to 
each other with prayer, invited Mr, 
Gardner, from Cambridge, to adminis- 
ter the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
to them. This he did for the first time 
on Sunday, the 30th of November, 1794, 
and formed them into a christian church. 
The church, so constituted, called Mr. 
Pyne to take the pastoral charge of 
them ; and on Tuesday, December the 
2nd, 1794, he was set apart, the late 
Rev. John Eyre, of Homerton, giving 
the charge, and Mr. Matthew Wilks 


preaching to the people. Since the for- 


mation and settlement of the church, 
ene hundred and fifty members have 
been added to it ; and the accommoda- 
tions for hearing have been augmented 
by the addition of galleries to the meet- 
ing-house, which will now seat five hun- 
dred persons. It continues to be well 
attended and well supported, under 
the pastoral superintendence of Mr. 
Pyne. 

‘Euv.—There was a General Baptist 
church in this city in the year 1700, 
of which Mr. Crack was pastor. The 
more recent attempts to introduce the 
gospel here, commenced before the 
year 1780, by preachers sent forth, un- 
der the patronage of the late Countess 
of Huntingdon. Aboat the same time, 
the Rev. John Wesley and the Rev. 
John Berridge preached here, in licen- 
sed rooms, and continued todo so for 
abont three years, after which a chapel 
was built by Mr. Morgan James, and 
opened by the Rev, Thomas Wills, of 
London, the Countess’s chaplain. From 
that time, till 1797, Messrs. Jones, 
Honeywoop, Rie, and NicKLIN, suc- 
cessively supplied the chapel. In 1797, 
Mr. Nicklin quitted Ely, having receiv- 
ed a call from the Independent church 
at Burwell, and, after some attempts by 
the Baptist part of the congregation 
to convert it into a place of worship for 
strict Baptists exclusively, it was shut 
up till 1802, when Mr. Joun Suep- 
PARD, from Cheshunt College, re-open- 
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ed it. From 1808, to 1813, Mr. Shep- 
pard travelled in the Countess’s con- 
nexion; but, in October, 1813, he 
returned to Ely, and has continued 
pastor of this Independent church 
to the present time. The congregation, 
on sabbath days, amounts to between 
500 and 600 persons, for the better 
accommodation of whom, a gallery has 
been recently erected. 

Besides the Independent meeting in 
Ely, there are two licensed rooms in 
which the Baptists have public worship. 

Everspen.—The History of this In- 
dependent church is already given in 
connexion with ington. ' 

ForpHam.—A few serious persons 
in this town began to worship apart 
from the established church, in the 
year 1769, and continued the practice 
till 1788, assembling either in a private 
house, or occasionally in a barn. In 
1788, a small place of worship was 
opened by some individuals resident in 
the town, who were for the most part 
Baptists. It was occasionally supplied 
by such ministers as the neighbourhood 
could furnish, till the year 1794, in which 
year, Mr. Rogpert Fyson, a person 
of considerable respectability, who 
occupied a farm in the parish, being 
benevolently concerned-for the best 
interests of the inhabitants, commenced 
his personal labours as a preacher 
among them. Mr. Fyson preached in 
the place which had been opened in 
1788, till the year 1804, when the Dis- 
senters were dispossessed of it, in con- 
sequence of its not having been put in 
trnst for the use of public worship 
among persons of any specific religious 
denomination. The place has, since that 
period, been otherwise engaged by its 
owner. Mr. Fyson, on resigning it, fit- 
ted up, as ameeting-house, a small barn 
or out-house on his own estate, which 
will contain about 100 persons, where 
he continued his labours, occasionall 
assisted by neighbouring ministers, till 
he was laid aside by the growing infir- 
mities of advancing age, in the year 
1817. 

As during the whole antecedent pe- 
riod, from the year 1769, to 1817, 
amounting to nearly half a century, the 
preaching of the gospel had proceeded’ 
withoat the institution of a gospel 
church, and the administration of the 
ordinances, the place of worship was for 
a short time unavoidably shut up after 
the resignation of Mr. Fyson. But it 
was not suffered to continue long in this 
state; for in Midsummer of the same 
year, some active and zealous indivi- 
duals of the town and county, who 
had a promise of co-operation from 
the ministers of the neighbourhood, 
rented it, and on the 16th of July, 1817, 
nine persons united themselves in chris- 
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tian fellowship, as an independent 
church ; the Rev. J. P. Briscoe, of New- 
market, and the Rev. Rickard Roote, of 
Soham, assisting in the devotions of the 
day. The congregation has since consi- 
derably increased, and the place become 
much too small for the numbers who 
evince a desire to attend the ministry of 
the gospel. To remedy this evil, a very 
conveniently-situated piece of freehold 
land has been purchased, and a build- 
ing commenced, which is vested in the 
hands of fifteen trustees, for the use of 
those Protestant Dissenters who are 
styled Independents, and whose form of 
church-government is congregational. 
The public worship is, at present, con- 
ducted by neighbouring ministers, or 
students from Hoxton Academy. 

There is another congregation of Dis- 
sentersin Fordham, consisting chiefly of 
Baptists, who denominate themselves 
High Calvinists; and have erected asmall 
building, in which they have service 
once a month, on a Sabbath evening. 

Funzourn, Miu.pourn, and Great 
WILBRAHAM, in connexion with WAL- 
DEN, in Essex.—There appear to have 
been, at a very early period, Dissenters 

of the General Baptist denomination, in 
these places, amongst whom the pasto- 
ral duties were performed by ministers 
who laboured in a sort of rotation. 

The General Baptist Society meeting 
at Fulbourn and Great Wilbraham, was 
formed under the ministry of Mr. Joun 
Denne, who opened a meeting, in the 
year 1675, at his own house at Wilbra- 
ham. He was the son of Mr. Henry 
Denne, a Nonconformist of some cele- 
brity, who preached at Elsby, and other 
places, in this county. Mr. John Denne 
published, in 1699, a sermon, intitled, 
“Glad Tidings of Peace; wherein is 
manifested grace, mercy, and peace, from 
God the Father, through Jesus Christ, to 
all mankind.” The text on which this 
di se was founded, was Acts x, 36. 
It was dedicated to all the persons to 
whom he had ministered in the counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. In the pre- 
face, it is intimated that it had lain by 
him, corrected for the press, for seve- 
ral years, on account of the violent op- 
position some had made against its be- 
ing printed. Crosby says, he had not 
heard of Mr. Denne’s suffering perse- 
eution, except in being once fined for 

preaching. 

About the same time with the society 
at Fulbourn and Great Wilbraham, ano- 
ther society, of the same denomination, 
was formed at Milbourn, under the mi- 
uistry of Mr. Benjamin Medcalf. After 
his decease, and that of Mr. Denne, the 

were supplied by Mr. Lacy, 
Mr. Sotomon. Hook, Mr. Tuomas 
Ccack, and Mr. Lewis Apiey. Soon 
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after 1711, Mr. Jonn CaTien, Mr. Ms- 
CHAEL HarpinG, and Mr. Simon Mar- 
TIN, who had established congregations 
at Gold-street and Walden in Essex, 
preached alternately at Fulbourn, Wil- 
brahum, Mi , and Walden. In 1720, 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Martin removed, 
and were succeeded by Mr. ScaRLet 
Moopy and Mr. CHartes Hapcoon: 
Mr. Catlen died in 1723; and, in 1727; 
Mr. JosepH Eapes was invited from 
London to preach at Walden ; and being 
approved by the people in general, he 
resided at Walden, with Mr. Moody ; 
and with the assistance of Mr. 
good, at Milbourn, the meetings were 
constantly supplied. Mr. Hapgood died 
in 1733 ; and in 1736, Mr. Moody re- 
moved trom Walden to Fulbourn, and 
preached more statedly at Fulbourn 
and Wilbraham; and Mr. Eades at 
Walden and Milbourn. On June the 
2d, 1740, Mr. Eades and Mr. BENJAMIN 
Barron were ordained to the pastoral 
office in the Baptist church meeting at 
Milbourn and Walden, consisting of 
about twenty-four members at Mil- 
bourn, and fourat Walden; Wilbraham 
and Fulbourn continuing to be statedly 
supplied by Mr. Moody. Mr. Benjamin 
Barron died in1741, and Mr. Eades, the 
surviving pastor, continued to. preach at 
Walden and Milbourn, every other 
Lord’s day, and occasionally at Wilbra- 
ham, though not considering himself the 
pastor of that flock ; but with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Thomas Barron, in 1757, 
who began to preach about this time 
these meetings were constantly supplied 
every Lord’s-day. In 1758, Mr. Moody 
died at Fulbourn ; and the people there 
were supplied with the assistance of 
Mr. Cuarves ParMAN, from Heading- 
ham, in Essex. In 1763, Mr. Barron was 
requested to assist at Fulbourn; and 
Mr. Parman declining, in 1764, te come 
to Wilbraham, the meetings were sup- 
plied by Mr. Eades at Walden; and 
Mr. ‘Thomas Barron, who preached at 
Wilbraham, Fulbourn, and Milbourn. 
On November 26th, 1769, Mr. Joseph 
Eades died. He had served this people 
upwards of forty years; and had been, 
twenty-nine years, a faitful, laborious 
pastor. In the course of his ministry, 
there were added to the church thirty- 
two members ; but, iu the latter part of 
his life, it declined, many of the hear- 
ers, and several of the principal mem- 
bers, attending the Methodists. These 
separate congregations united together 
in the choice of Mr. Tuomas BAnRon 
for their pastor, to which office he was 
ordained, June the 7th, 1772, having for 
his assistant )ir. CHRISTOPHER PAYNE, 
from Chesham, in’ Buckinghamshire. 
Mr. Barron continued to be considered 
the pastor of this church down to the 
i 
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1812, althongh he resided at Mil- 
 omeb and performed only occasional 
here. The more stated 

services devolved successively, after 
Mr. Payne, on Mr. Compton, Mr. B. 
Frower, and Mr. Ricwarpson, with 
the assistance of other persons. Up to 
the year 1776, Mr. Barron preached at 
Great Wilbraham and Fulbourn, alter- 
nately. From that time, the Fulbourn 
— being more numerous than those 
at Wilbrabam, and having become, in 


fact, I ndents have had a rate 
and stated minis ; . After Mr. Barron 
had uished Fulbourn, in 1812, and 
confined f exclusively to Mel- 


bourn, the people were supplied, for 
nearly twelve months, by occasional 
preachers from the neighbourhood, when 
they invited the Rev. B. Isaac, now of 
Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, to settle 
among them. During his stay, a new 
congregational church was formed, con- 
sisting of about twenty members. In 
1816, he resigned ; ard was succeeded, 
in May, 1817, by their present minister, 
the Rev. A. C. Simpson, the youngest 
son of the late Doctor Robert Simpson, 
of Hoxton ee A new place of 
worship ee — 1810, at the = 
expence of one congregation, the 
late Mr. Thomas Hancock. It was open- 
ed on the 10th of November, by Messrs. 
Ingle, of Ramsby, Tall, of Swavesey, 
and Mr. B. Flower, of Cambridge. 
It will seat three hundred persons. 
The place is not yet in trust, but belongs 
to Mr. John Chaplin. There isa smail 
endowment of less than 5/. per annum, 
which was left to the Protestant Dissent- 
ing congregation at Great Wilbraham, now 
called General Baptists, and was enjoyed 
by Mr. Barron till he died. Since then, 
it has not been paid to any one; the 
trustees fecling some difficulty in deter- 
mining, whether it belonged of right to 
Fulbourn or Melbourn. The congrega- 
tion at Great Wilbraham is incorporated 
in that of Fulbourn. 
was, for many years, the 
lace to which the Baptists trom Cam- 
i came, for the administration of 
the ordinance of baptism by immersion. 
The Editor of Mr. Robinson’s posthu- 
mous works states, that it was usually 
administered there till 1764, and, since 
that time, in the river at Whittlesford. 
Mr. Harper and Mr. Simpson, of Cam- 
bridge, baptized sometimes in the riva- 
let by the mill; and, at other times, in 
Scott's orchard, in a spring-head there. 
There has also been, from early times, 
occasional preaching at Fulbourn, by 
the —— ministers of Cambridge. 
When Mr. Robinson was in the zenith 
of his popularity, it was one of his vil- 
lage stations ; and he had here, as every 
where else, large congregations. ‘They 
have a monthly week-day meeting, 
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which is well-attended, except in har- 
vest time. 

There is also a burying ground in Fual- 
bourn, the ay gy Me the Dissenters. 
Mr. Harper, the Baptist minister, of 
Cambridge, was buried in it in 1741. . 

Foutmire, or more properly Fun- 
MERE.—The introduction of the gospel 
into this village was effected principally 
by the exertions of one family, the des- 
cendants of which still continue to tread 
in the steps of their ancestors, and are 
its powerfal and decided friends and 
supporters. It commenced with the 
formation of a church in the year 1781, 
which, for a short time depended on 
the friendly services of neighbouring 
ministers. 

In 1782, a considerable congregation 
having been collected from this and the 
surrounding villages, they resolved 
upon a settled ministry, and invited 
the Rev. J. Harrison to preach to 
them, and take the pastoral care of the 
infant charch. He was popular, but not 
conducting himself with all that pru- 
dence which is a most indispensable in- 
gredient in the character of a minister 
of the gospel among Protestant Dis- 
senters, the church and congregation 
resolved on a separation, which was 
effected, and gave rise to a new con- 
gregation of the Baptist denomination 
in the neighbouring village of Harston, 
where he established himself. The 
church of Fulmere, after the removal 
of Mr. Harrison, in 1787, invited the 
Rev. Mr. Mapewick to become their 
pastor, under whose affectionate and 
faithful ministry, the cause of truth 
flourished so much, that his name is yet 
justly revered by those who attended 
him. He retired from the stated pastoral 
duties, in consequence of ill health, but 
still labours in the vineyard occasion- 
ally, with much success, justifying his 
eall to the work by the temper and con- 
duct which he has at all times eviuced. 
The Rev. Tuomas Smitu, from Bed. 
ford, succeeded Mr. Madgewick. He 
was distinguished for the suavity of 
his manners and for general knowledge, 
and his ministrations were marked by 
eorrectness and propriety, and attended 
with success of which some evidences 
continue to the present day. But the 
retirement of a village not suiting his 
habits, nor apparentiy agreeing with 
his health, he returned, after an absence 
of five years, to his former charge at 
Bedford, where he died very suddenly 
at the house of a friend after dining 
with him. 

Tn 1801, the church invited the Rev. 
J. Kinkparrics, formerly of Notting- 
hamshire, who i with them a 


few years, and then removed to Ware, 
in Hertfordshire. As an individual; 
Mr. Kirkpatrick was respected both by 
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his own people and the surrounding 
ehurches ;—but this church and congre- 
gation appear to have been on the de- 
eline during his ministry. From the 
time that he quitted Fulmere, till No- 
vember, 1810, the place was supplied 
by neighhouring ministers. On the lat- 
ter date, the Rev. James Epwarp 
-MILEs, the present pastor, was invited 
to settle here, and a considerable re- 
vival has since taken place. The de- 
cline which the cause of truth in Fal- 
mere experienced towards the end of 
‘Mr. Kirkpatrick’s ministry appears to 
have been oceasioned by the decease or 
removal of a large proportion of the ori- 
ginal members of the church ina period 
of nearly 30 years, without any fresh 
accessions from the younger part of the 
population. Those who remained were 
also, for the most part, in humble cir- 
cumstances in life. They were, never- 
theless, persons of genuine piety, sin- 
cerely deplored the state of the church, 
and as ardently prayed fora revival; 
nor have their prayers been in vain, for 
through the divine goodness, the pros- 
pect soon brightened, and it is at pre- 
sent highly encouraging. The church 
members. are treble in number, and 
much superior in activity, to what they 
were in the year 1810.. The gospel mi- 
nistry is found tobe effectual, and sab- 
bath school instruction is perseveringly 
followed up both here and at Forton, 
a small place, about two miles distant. 
It has recently been found necessary to 
enlarge the place of worship at Ful- 
inere, which was repaired and improv- 
ed previously to the ordination of Mr. 
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Miles. One feature in the conduct of 
the supporters of the gospel in this 
village, deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned,with a view to promote imitation. 
It is this, that though their number has 
been, and is still comparatively small, 
they are stated never yet to have soli- 
cited any aid from the religious public, 
either for the building of their meeting- 
house, or for its repuirs. It will now 
seat nearly six hundred persons, and is 
well attended, and the poor are admit: 
ted to seats freely, when they think 
proper so to receive the accommoda- 
tion, or they are admitted on their own 
terms. It is however but justice to 
them to say, that they vie with their 
richer neighbours in zeal and liberality 
in the support of the gospel. 

There is a Sunday-school; a free 
day school for girls; and a society for 
the relief of the sick and the distribu- 
tion of the sacred scriptures in this 
place. By the operation of these seve- 
ral benevolent associations, combined 
with the ministry of the gospel, much 
good appears to result from the exer- 
tions of the Dissenters. The poor in 
particular are greatly benefited by 
them in their temporal as well as spiri- 
tual circumstances. They are brought 
to perceive the advantages which arise 
from piety, industry, economy, and so- 
brigty.: and thus they are rescued from 
the opposite vices which are the pre- 
cursors of every conceivable mise 
to which the labouring class stay 
exposed. 


( To be continued. ) 


II MISCELLANEOUS. 


Extract of a Letter from Freland, 
“ IMMEDIATELY on my arrival here, I 
took a fever, iti consequence of which 
lwas confined for a month, but, blessed 
be God, he allowed me longer days, and 
I hope to be a useful instrament in ® 
hands, to set forth the glory of Tris 
knowledge as it shines in the face-of 
Jesus Christ, in this dark part of. the 
country. My chief employment, since 
my recovery, has been travelling 
throngh the country, reading the scrip- 
tures to the people in their own lan- 
guage, who indeed heard me with at- 
tention, and many of them received me 
gladly into their houses. I have taught 
Many people to read the scriptures in 
Irish, since I came to the country. 
ignorance and superstition pre- 
vail very much here, for some seem 
positively assured of salvation by having 
a ring on one of their fingers, consecrated 
by their holy futher, as they call their 
prest. Others have the same hope, by 
@ grain of salt also consecrated, 
and tied wp in a part. of: their clothes. 


Conc. Mac. No. 20. 


I witnessed several instances of this 
sort as I travelled through the country 

but I trust in God, the time is at hand, 
when the seed of the serpent shall be 
utterly destroyed. It is a blessing in- 
deed to see that the Lord is stirring 
up so many people, to put their hands 
to the plough, in publishing the gospel 
of salvation to the poor, poor benighted 
Irish in their own dear language. If you 
succeed in getting the two first books 
of Moses printed in the Irish, to ac- 
company the New Testament, it will 
be a great treasure to our countrymen 
indeed, for I have been telling some of 
them about it, and they seemed to be 
much rejoiced to hear that they would 
get any part of the writings of Moses in 
their own language. _I have met with 
much opposition since I came again 
to this country, and lost much of 

dependance, because I could not thin 

as they did. Blessed be God, he has 
in mercy given me to see the erfor of 
their way, and what now would induce 
me to turn back to the beggarly ele- 
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ments of this world? Not all ifs riches, 
which will endure but for a short time. 
Thanks be to Him from whom all holy 
desires proceed, I have experienced 
more of his truth during my last illness, 
than ever I did before: for although I 
knew .that salvation was by Christ 
alone, I did not fully see the deceit- 
fulness of my heart, and the depravity 
of my nature. I have often been led to 
think. within this time past, that I have 
twe hearts, for 1 find one always incli- 
ned to doevil, and another, as it were, 
sometimes inclined to do good. It is 
more than a month since I opened | 
school inthe neighbourhood of Mr. 
T_ have fifteen pounds a year from the 
Irish Society, and something more from 
some liberal friends here. God A\l- 
mighty bless you and your labours 
for the good of the community. 
Patrick R. 
Continental Society. 
Tue Committee and Friends of this In- 
stitution assembled at the Rooms (late 
the Paul’s Head) in Cateaton-street, on 
Wednesday evening, April 28, to hold 
their first Anniversary Meeting, Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart. President. 
The Report was read by their Secre- 
tary, Mr. S. Stennett. It glances at the 
existing state of religion on the Conti- 


nent of Europe,—the scarcity of Bi- 
bles, and the facility that will be given 
to their circulation, by means of the la- 
bours of this Society,— the lamentable 
paucity of religious books in France,— 


aetivity of the foreign clergy impeded 
by want of means,—origin of the inde- 
pendent church in Geneva, with some 
account of its pastors ;—and the Report 
closes with a sketch of the operations 
of the Society, during the few months 
it has Leen in existence. 
Scripture Admonition Society. 

“Thou shalt write them upon the door- 

posts of thine house, and upon thy 

gates.”— Deut. xi. 20. 


Monpay, May 10, at the London Coffee 
House, Ludgate-street, was held the first 
General Meeting of the above Society, 
Rev. Dr. Collyer in the chair. 

Dr. Collyer opened the business by 
stating, that this was a new institution, 
formed but a few months since, the ob- 
ject of which was a new method of dis- 
seminating the knowledge of scriptural 
truths, by printing and placarding the 
most striking and impressive passages 
of the word of God, in the streets and 
public places; in schools, manufacto- 
ries, warehouses, public houses, &c. in 
order to warn men against Sabbath- 
breaking and other vices, and to impress 
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upon their minds the importance of 
death and of eternal things. The Doc- 
tor then called the attention of the 
Meeting to the Report and Resolutions 
of the Committee, which he had no 
doubt would prove satisfactory for a So- 
ciety as yet in an infant state. 

By the Report it appeared, that they 
had expended about 501. for printing, 
placarding, &c. and the amount of sub- 
scriptions was so deficient, as to leave 
the Society 20/. in debt. 

Dr. Collyer said, that he had received 
a letter from a friend of the Institution, 
who felt a great anxiety for its prospe- 
rity. The letter also contai a gold 
chain, as a mark of his esteem, and di- 
rected the attention of its supporters to 
Exodus xxxv. 21, 22, which verses had 
induced him to send the inclosed to the 
furtherance of the Society, hoping that 
those ladies and gentlemen who were 
friends to God’s cause would not be 
backward in following the example. 

The Rev. Legh Richmond observed, 
that he did not know of the formation of 
the Society till very lately, but on learn- 
ing that such an institution had been 
formed, he was determined upon visit- 
ing its next meeting, to learn its princi- 
pal objects, and to make himself more 
acquainted with its design. He was 
happy in finding the Society supported 
by so many reverend gentlemen: for his 

art, he had been for many years in the 
nabit of pasting up against the walls of 
his study certain passages of Scripture, 
and many who had visited him acknow- 
ledged the impression made upon their 
minds thereby. In placing such 
sages of Scripture as shall be thought 
most suitable, in conspicuous parts of 
the metropolis, may they not meet the 
eye of the sinner in the moment of temp- 
tation? May they not sink into his very 
soul, and rouse him from his lethargy? 
awaken him to contemplation on the 
most important subjects, and lead him 
to reflect, that there is a God who shall 
judge both the quick and the dead? 
Yes, let us hope such will be the case ; 
and in expectation of such effects, let us 
not linger in our important task. He 
concluded by moving that the Report 
be adopted and printed. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
Tus Society held its 13th anniversary 
meeting, on May the 15th, at noon, in 
Free Masons’ Hall. A most encouraging 
Report detailed the progress of universal 
education ; in France, in the capital of 
which kingdom, 1200 are under instruc- 
tion; at Madrid ; in Russia, where His 
Imperial Majesty continues to spread 
schools throughout his vast dominions, 
and where a large school was opened 
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last year at Petersburg, under his im- 
te auspices; and in Florence, 
where a school society has been estab- 
lished, under the patronage of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The com- 
mittee are encouraged to hope that 
a school will be soon established 
at Brussels. In North America, the 
system spreads extensively. In the 
schools at New York, 3600 children 
are taught upon the British system. 
At Philadelphia, there is a school for 
1000 girls, besides several schools in 
the vicinity, and Joseph Lancaster has 
been appointed to superintend them : 
and schools continue to prosper at Ha- 
lifax and Nova Scotia, at which latter 
place, government has given a spot of 
ground to erect a school for children. 
But it is peculiarly gratifying to hear 
that a school society was established 
at Calcutta, last September, which 
proposes the improvement of existing 
schools, the establishment of new ones, 
‘and to select pupils of distinguished 
talents from the different schools, to 
receive a superior education to qualify 
them to be interpreters to missionaries, 
and for other important services. A 
school society is formed at Bombay ; and 
at Sierra Leone there are eleven schools, 
containing above 2000 children, which 
are in a very flourishing condition. At 
home, the increase of pupils has been 
greater than at any former period. 
Very satisfactory accounts’ have been 
received from Ireland, and the last re- 
ports from the Gaelic schools are very 
encouraging. Yet it is lamentable to 
state, that in London alone, there are 
not fewer than 40,000 children desti- 
tute even of Sunday-schvol instruction. 
It is gratifying to notice the- donation 
of 100 guineas from the King of Hayti, 
through the medium of Mr. Wilberforce, 
as a proof of his esteem for the Society, 
and in gratitude for the introduction 
of its system into his country. 
Since the anniversary, the following 
interesting letters have been received. 
Extract of a Letter from Spain. 
“ Qn the 30th of March last, the King 
igned the order for establishing one 
school in each of the towns of the king- 
dom, which order is not as yet publish- 
ed, but it is believed will soon be. The 
King has named a director-general of 
all the schools on the Lancasterian 
in Spain, and a committee of 
twelve Grandees of Spain to protect 
the said schools; at present there are 
only nine members,—the Duke of In- 
fantado, President for life: the Duke 
of Montemar, the Marquis of Cerralbo, 
Marquis of Santa-Cruz, Duke of Villa- 
Secretary ; the Dukes of Me- 
San Fermando ; Counts Alta- 
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mira and Santa Coloma. All the schools 
in Spain are to be suborditiate to the 
central school, established in the capi- 
tal. This central school is to be sustain- 
ed by the committee, being an offer 
made by them to the government. This 
school, which will consist of 300 ciiil- 
dren, and has already 207, was opened 
on the 4th of this month, (May,)*in 
which many children entered without 
knowing their lettts,and has about thirty 
at present, well established as appren- 
tices. Government was astonished at 
the great rapidity with which the chil- 
dren learnt, and the economy that was 
observed. The King has favoured the 
school twice with his presence ; the last 
time his Majesty was accompanied’ by 
our late beloved Queen, and both times 
he was pleased: to express his great 
satisfaction, and determination to pro- 
tect'the plan. His brother, the Infante 
Don Carlos, has also honoured the 
school with a visit. The Duke of Frias, 
who is at present.in Paris, has given 
freely his bali room, in which the cen- 
tral school is now established, and his 
Grace is to be one of the members of 
the Committee.” 


Extract of a Letter, dated Hamel, Ja- 
nuary 14, 1819. 

“ On the 9th of December, the Lan- 
casterian school was opened at Hamel, 
by the clergymen of the place, accord- 
ing to the usual ceremonies of the 
Greek church, after which the scholars 
performed the evolutions, with as nuch 
dexterity as the scholars of the central 
school. Should providence spare the 
valuable life of the noble founder to 
complete it, this institution will do him 
immortal honour, and many a poor pea- 
sant, conscious of the benefits of a moral 
and industrious education, will bless 
the name of Count Romanzoff. His Ex- 
cellency writes from St. Petersburg, 
that they have opened already a Lan- 
casterian school in that capital, which 
he visited and with which he was highly 
gratified. The system having thus com- 
menced under the highest patronage, 
I have no doubt but its progress will 
be rapid and great, and its effect, (the 
effect of all religious education,) to pro- 
duce good subjects, good men, and good 
christians. The following is the descrip- 
tion of our school, given in the Nos 
thern Post Gazette, of December the 
25th, 1818, which I have translated 
from the Russian. 

“ Extract of a private letter from 
Mogeloff, December the 16th, 1818. 
At Hamel, the estate of His Excellency, 
the Chancellor Count Romanzoff, in 
Belitga district, in the -government of 
Mogeloff, a Lancasterian school was 
opened for the children of the peasants, 
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en the 9th of this month. For this 
school, a grand building of two stories 
is erecting, with extensive wings and 
buildings for domestic purposes; be- 
sides which an extensive piece of ground 
is allotted for agricultural pursuits. 
This building will be entirely finished 
about the middie of the ensuing sum- 
mer; about 200 children will be lod- 
, and more than 400 taught -in it. 
To lose no time, Mr. Heard, who was 
invited by the Count from England to 
establish the Lancasterian system of 
education, has commenced the school 
with fifty boys in another building of 
three large apartments, in two of which 
the children live, and in the third are 
taught. His Excellency the Chancellor 
spares nothing on this establishment ; 
at his advanced years, he does not ex- 
to see and enjoy the fruits of his 
lence, but, with the penetration 
of a great man, embracing all the ex- 
tensive usefulness of such an institution 
for the people, he willingly sacrifices his 
estate, aud labours with unwearied 
anxiety to bring it into full activity for 
the benefit of futurity.’” 


Hibernian Society. 

Tuts Society held its annual meeting on 
Friday, May the 15th, at the City of 
London Tavern; from whose Report we 
find the committee have 480 schools, 
containing 46,976 scholars, under their 
eare, which is an addition of eighty 
eight schools, and 14,460 scholars, within 
the last year. Of these schools, 215 
are under the superintendance of Pro- 
testant clergymen, nine under that of 
Dissenting ministers, and thirty-four 
under Catholic priests; 118 under the 
eare of nobility and gentlemen in their 
vicinity, nine under the ladies, and 
sixty-taree, from their local situations, 
had no visitors. 

In Ireland, the Society is in such esti- 
mation, that one gentleman, having 
established two schools on his estate, 
has put them under its care without 
barthening them with any of the ex- 

ce, and 800). has been collected in 
Freland itself, last year. 

The Society has printed this year 
40,000 spelling books, and purchased 
nearly 3000 Testaments, besides which, 
they have received from the British 
aod. Foreign Bible Society, the liberal 
donation of 1000 Bibles and 2000 
Testaments in English, 500 Testa- 
ments in Irish, atid 100 in the Celtic 
character. 





The Irish Evangelical Society 
Hexp its fifth annual meeting on Tues- 
day evenitig, May the 11th, at the City 
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of Londen Tavern, By the Report, we 
are informed, that since the last anni- 
versary, four studeyts had completed 
the time of their preparation in the 
Society's academy, in Ireland, and were 
gone to occupy important stations, as 
peendiesie the north and south of that 
kingdom. Eight other young men re- 
main in the academy, of whom three are 
employed in constant “preaching in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, and will 
shortly leave the academy. Dr. Townley 
is fixed at Limerick, and has paid 1,250. 
out of 15001. towards the expence of 
a chapel lately erected there. Port- 
arlington is provided with acommodious 
chapel, Wexford theatre is opened as a 
place of worship, and other chapels are 
erecting in different parts. 

One of the students, Mr. Flinter, who 
has recently left the academy, and who 
succeeds Mr. Hamilton, at Carrickfer- 
gus, has had, in the commencement of 
his ministry, to endure persecution, 
which promises to promote rather than 
hinder the success of the gospel. 

On the return of the rector, after a 
Jong absence, opposition commenced ; 
the preacher and his flock were exclu- 
ded from the assembly room, in which 
they had worshipped several months, 
and they are now threatened by the 
same dignitary with exclusion from the 
school room in which they have taken 
refuge. In these critical circumstances, 
the people remain firm; ground has 
been furnished for the erection of a 
suitable place of worship, by a decided 
and generous friend to the cause. A 
subscription, in contemplation at the 
time of Mr. Hamilton’s death, is com- 
menced, and the committee have grant- 
ed 1001. from the fands of the Society. 
The Report closes with the following 
avimating and eloquent appeal to the 
heart :~ 

“ Is it not time that our repentance 
were proved by facts? that profession 
received the seal of facts? 1f Ireland 
be loved and pitied,—if lier wrongs be 
felt, and her happinesgbe desired,—why 
prolong the ages of her captivity, 
and delay the lour of her freedom? 
Must her’s be the last fetter that shall 
be broken? Must meridian light pour 
on the deepest vallies, and cheer the 
darkest recesses of the earth, ere the 
dawn strike the dreary summits of her 
lofty hills? Must she wait till converted 
Brahmins and regenerated Caffres be- 
come the heralds of her redemption ? 
and is the harp of Erin only to be awoke 
to strains of melody and joy, when the 
full chrous of the nations shall an- 
noance the universal empire of the Son 
of God? The heavenly oracle has not 
uttered, nor do the iuspired pages re- 
cord, such a destiny ; let it not then'be 
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by your apathy and neg- 

t; but, by-immediate and vigorous 

co-operation, let it be evident that your 

hopes are as buoyant as your anxieties 
are strong.” 


Sunday School Society for Ireland. 
From the Report of this Society read.at 
the annual meeting, on the 21st of April 
last, it appears that since the establish- 
ment of this Society in November, 1809, 
806 schools, containing 84,174 scholars, 
have received gratuitous assisiance from 
it ; out of which number 44 schools, con- 
taining 3,060 scholars, have failed. It 
also a rs from the statements sent 
in to this Society, that during siztecn 
years preceding its formation, only 57 
Sunday Schools of those in connexion 
witli it were established, while, within 
the ten ing years, 749 have been 
established. During the last year, the 
business of this Society has increased 
in a proportion nearly double to that of 
the preceding year, as it respects the 
addition of new schools, the increase of 
scholars, and the issue of books. 

Prison Discipline in France. 
Ir is truly gratifying to find, that a 
regard to the improvement of confined 
criminals, as appears by the following 
information recently received, has ex- 
tended to France. 

The installation of the Royal Society 
for the melioration of the administration 
of the prisons, took place on the 14th of 
June. The Duke D’Angouleme ad- 
dressed the assembly, assuring them of 
the pride he felt, on being selected by 
his Majesty to preside over a Society 
whose members were so eminently dis. 
tinguished by their talents and brilliant 
services, united to carry into effect the 
benevolent views of their beloved mo. 
narch, in behalf of a class of individuals 
whose crimes had excluded them from 
society ; to reclaim minds degraded by 
vicious passions, and to meliorate the 
condition of the felon, by such manage- 
ment as might render prison discipline 
effectual to moral reformation, 

Progress of Moral and Literary Improve- 
ment in Anverica. 

We learn by a letter containing part of 
an address to an Auxiliary Society, 
that a Society for suppressing intempe- 
rance is formed in North America. 
This letter was written by Mr. John 
Adams, ex-president, to W. Willis Esq. 
who delivered the address. It contains 
the following remarks: “ Is it not humi- 
a that Mahometans and Hindoos 

put te shame the whole Christian 
world ‘their superior examples Of 
temperance ? Is it not degrading to En- 
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glisbmen and Americans that they are 
80 infinitely exceeded by the French in 
this cardinal virtue? . And is it not mor- 
tifying beyond all expression, that we 
Americans should exceed all other pee- 
ple on the globe, as I verily believe we 
do, in this degrading beastly vice of in- 
temperance ?” : 

Another Society has recently been. 
formed ;—The Historical Society of. 
New York, whose object is to culti- 
vate the natural, ecclesiastical, and 
civil history of America in general, 
but especially of the city and pro- 
vince of New York. It possesses a 
library of 10 or 12,000 volumes’; a ca- 
binet of the most valuable and rare 
productions of the American continent, 
and acollection of portraits of both na- 
tives and foreigners who have distin- 
guished themselves by services done to 
America, or by writing on subjects rela- 
ting to her interests. 


Sate of Slavery. 

Ir appears from the report of the Afri- 
can Institution, that the number of 
slaves drawn from West Africa within 
the last twenty years, is supposed to 
have been not less than 1,500,000. For 
the first twelve years of that period, the 
annual amount is reckoned at 80,000, 
and for the last eight years, 50,000 annu- 
ally, the present number. being about 
60,000. 

In a letter from Senegal it is stated, 
that since the revival of tkis trade, there 
were 600 of these miserable objects im 
the slave yard, of which 150 were for 
Nantz, who were allowed just food 
enough to keep them alive till they 
could be exported ; and that the Abbé 
Gindicelli, Cnré of the French establish- 
ments in Africa, had been obliged to 
leave the country for preaching against 
the slave trade. 


Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers. 


Turis Society,whose last general meeting 
was held at the King’s Head Tavern, in 
the Poultry, is composed of members 
belonging to the three denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters, upon the same 
principle as the “ Widows Fund.” Its 
attention was engaged by the conside- 
ration, that there are some ministers 
who are wholly incapacitated for pub- 
lic service, and who, in the decline of 
life, find themselves in a dependant, and 
even destitute state; and others, who 
do not wholly discontinue their labours, 
experience from the loss ef friends by 
death, and other causes, a serious dimi- 
nution of their income, when, in conse- 
quence of their crowing infirmities, an 
increase of it is needed ;:and in some 
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instances their painful feelings are 
heightened by the thought, which will 
at times force itself upon their mind, 
that they are Po eye by many to re- 
tain their station for a mere subsistence, 
when they are no longer useful. 

The result of a year’s experience has 
proved the necessity of such an insti- 
tution, by a long and distressing list of 
necessitous, aged, or infirm ministers, 
which is sufficient to remove an objec- 
tion that has been made, that suitable 
applicants will not be found, and as 
many, who were averse to the formation 
of the Society, have become its generous 
supporters, the Committee confidently 
rely on the contifued and increasing ex- 
ertions of its iriends, to carry into full 
effect its beneficent design. 

The funds of the Society exceed 
50001. 

Rotherham College. 
TvEspay, June 29, the examination of 
the students belonging to the Rother- 
ham Independent College took place ; 
three students delivered Greek and La- 
tin themes. In the evening, at the cha- 
pel, English themes were delivered by 
three students :—on the doctrine of the 
cross ;—the moral tendency of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith ;—the per- 
petuity of love when faith shall cease : 
and the Rev. Mr. Alliott, of Notting- 
ham, delivered a most impressive and 
affectionate address to the students, on 
the duties of the christian ministry. 
The general conduct of the students, 
and their attention to the concerns of 
their important profession, was not only 
consolatory to the friends of the Insti- 
tution, but reflected the highest credit 
on their diligence, and evinced the at- 
tention of the theological and classical 
tutors to the best interests of the insti- 
tution. 





Anniversary of Hoxton Academy. 
THE annual examination of the stu- 
dents took place, on Tuesday, June 29, 
in the presence of the following minis- 
ters:—-the Rev. W. Chaplin, of Bi- 
shops Stortford, in the chair ; the Rev. 
Dr. Manuel, and Messrs. J. Burder, 
A.M.; G. Redford, A. M.; J. Turn- 
bull, A. B.; Dunn; Burls; Stratton ; 
Freeman ; Morison; and others. 

The students of the first year were 
examined in Cicero’s orations, and in 
the philosophy of grammar and of rhe- 
toric. 

Those of the second in Horace, the 
Greek Testament, Euclid, and intellec- 
tual philosophy. 

Those of the third year, in Livy, s- 
chines, the book of Jonah in Hebrew, 
and in theology. 
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Those of the fourth ycar, in Sopho- 
cles, the book of Ezra in Chaldee, and 
in theology. 

On the evening of the same day, the 
annual meeting of the subscribers to 
the Academy, was held at the City of 
London Tavern, T. Wilson, Esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. From the Report 
then read, it appears, that during the 
past year, six students have left the 
Academy, to occupy important stations 
in the church of Christ ; and that five of 
the senior students are now about to 
enter on interesting engagements in the 
christian ministry. From the report of the 
Treasurer, it appears, that the funds of 
the Institution require the liberal aid of 
its friends, since the annual expenditure 
exceeds the stated income by not less 
than 800/. At the present time, therc is a 
balance due to the Treasurer of 4361. - 
Notwithstanding these arrears, itis pro- 
posed to erect ten new studies for the 
use of the young men, so as to accom- 
modate, in the whole, forty students. 

After the Report had been read by 
Mr. Hooper, the meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Yockney, J. Bur- 
der, Thornton, Alexander, G. ‘Redford, 
Morison, Rayson, Clayton, and the 'Tu- 
tors; and by Messrs. Houston, True- 
man, Shrubsole, Dr, Conquest, and the 
Treasurer. 

The following Report of the Exami- 
ners was read by the Rev. G. Redford. 

“ It affords the Examiners on this oc- 
casion great pleasure to be able to bear 
their testimony, in the most satisfactory 
manner, to the proficiency of the stu- 
dents in all the various branches of 
learning to which their attention has 
been directed, abundantly exhibiting 
the anxious care and perseverance of 
the tutors, and the diligent application 
of their_pupils. The Examiners take 
this opportunity of expressing the high 
gratification they felt in observing the 
attention which had been devoted to 
those studies immediately connected 
with the critical elucidation of the sa- 
cred scriptures ; and they cannot close 
their report, without adding this earnest 
prayer, that every student educated in 
this seminary may prove an able minis- 
ter of the New Testament.” 

Signed W. Capuin, Chairman. 


On Wednesday evening, three of the 
senior students delivered short dis- 
courses, at the chapel adjoining the 
Academy: Mr. Haynes, on the Omni- 
presence of God; Mr. Jeula, on the 
practical influence of faith inChrist ; and 
Mr. Byron, on Paul's address to Felix. 


Death of a Student at Homerton Academy. 


Mr.:Joun Huppy, a student in the 
Theologica’ Academy at Homerton, 
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died on the 24th of June, 1819, aged 
21 years. 

“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 

This pious and estimable young man 
had devoted himself to the christian 
ministry, and was pursuing, with exem- 
plary diligence, the studies which were 
requisite to enlighten and adorn his 
mind, that he might, with superior ad- 
vantage, discharge the duties of the im- 
portant office to which he aspired. 

His talents were good, his piety ra- 
tional and fervent, and his progress in 
literature such as gave promise of emi- 
nentattainments, had life been indulged. 
He had nearly completed the third year 
of his residence in the Academy, when 
the rupture of a blood-vessel excited 
the greatest alarm, both in his own bo- 
som, and in those of his friends. The 
apprehension thus occasioned proved 
but too well founded; he languished 
between three and four months, the 
disease continually gaining strength, not- 
withstanding the assiduous attention of 
his medical advisers; and he at length 
sunk, without pain, into the arms of 
death. His fellow-students, several of 
whom had, with the most engaging ten- 
derness and unremitting care, watched 
the progress of his complaint, and mi- 
nistered to his wants and sorrows, were 
deeply affected at the solemn event ; 
the impression of which was peculiariy 
strengthened by its taking place during 
the public examination at the Academy. 

is remains were interred in the 
burying-place, in St. Thomas’-square, 
Hackney; and attended to the grave 
by all-the students who were then at 
home ; when a funeral oration was deli- 
vered by the Rev. W. Walford, the re- 
sident tutor. A sermon suited to the 
mournful occasion was also preached, 
by the Rev. Dr. Smith, the theological 
tutor, at the Gravel-pit meeting-house, 
in Hackney, on the Lord’s-day subse- 
quent to his death. 

The state of mind in which Mr. 
Huddy continued, during the whole of 
his illness, was such as adds one more 
to the numberless proofs of the power 
of christian truth, in unison with divine 
grace, to support and cheer the spirit 
under the most depressing condition of 
languor and debility, and in the full view 
of the grave. To the inquiries which 
were made on this subject, his constant 
reply. was, that he had never, at any 
preceding time, enjoyed so entire and 
delightful a tranquillity as he experi- 
enced during the whole continuance of 
his disease. This peace, so consolatory 
both tohimself and to his surrounding 
friends, was founded solely on the power 
and of the blessed Redeemer, of 

hich he possessed a most satisfactory 
evidence, in the holy and happy effects 


which had been produced by them on 
his temper and conduct. 

His surviving brethren in the Acade- 
my will, it is earnestly hoped, long che- 
rish a devout recollection of the scene 
which was, for more than three months, 
constantly placed before their view, and 
derive from it the most cogent argu- 
ments to incline them to follow in those 
steps of piety and diligence which, 
though they conducted him prematurely 
to the grave, have, we doubt not, also 
led him into the presence of the Saviour 
in whom he trusted, and to the bosom 
of the God whom he sincerely loved. 

The causes which probably accelera- 
ted the mournful event which has now 
been recorded, suggest a salutary cau- 
tion to students for the ministry, urging 
them to the use of regular and sufficient 
bodily exercise in the open air ; there be- 
iug reason io apprehend that, in this 
case, an application too ardent to intel- 
lectual improvement, unaccompanied 
by sufficient exercise of body, brought 
into action the latent principles of dis- 
ease, which possibly might have been 
counteracted by a different and more 
prudent course. Students should ever 
remember, that while a due regard to 
health, so far from impeding improve- 
ment, exerts the most beneficial influ- 
ence over a mind devoted to intellectual 
pursuits, by the vigour and cheerfulness 
which it diffuses over the bodily frame, 
it also forms a paramount duty, since, 
without health and activity, no extent 
of mental culture, nor even the most in- 
tense piety, can effect the purposes for 
which the christian ministry has been 
established, 

Homerton, July 22, 1819. 


Hoxton Association. 

A sERMON was preached, on Monday 
evening, June 28, before the Associa- 
tion of Ministers educated at Hoxton 
Academy, by the Rev. J. Hooper, M.A. 
on “the best means of preventing the 
spread of Antinomianism.” On Wed- 
nesday morning, the ministers break- 
fasted together at the King’s Head in 
the Poultry. The Rev. H. F. Burder, 
M. A. was called to the chair. The Rev. 
Mr. Hooper received the unanimous re- 
quest of the meeting to publish his ser- 
mon. ‘The Rev. J. ‘Thornton, of Bille- 
ricay, then read an essay on the follow- 
ing subject, (upon which a long and 
friendly conversation took place,)— 
“ Whether expounding the scriptures, 
with preaching, be more adapted to edi- 
fication than preaching only?” ‘The Rev. 
J. Slatterie, of Chatham, was elected as 
the preacher, and the Rev. J. Turnbull, 
Classical Tutor at Wymondley, as the 
essayist for the ensuing anniversary. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
The Rev. B. Brook having submitted the 


The Anti-Deist ; being 2 Vindication of 
the Bible, in Answer to a publication called 
the Deist ; containing also, a Refutation of 





MS. of his sed History of Religi 
Liberty, to critical examination of seve- 
ral persons of the first distinction for piety 
and literature, who decidedly approve of it, 
considers the work as now ready for publi- 
cation; and it will be put to press as soon as 
the number of Sub rs shall be sufficient 
to defray the expense. The Author has no 
concern to — e his own awd pa 4 
, or to gratify any particular 3 his 
3 object te promote the esl intesests 
of men, and the wide diffusion of undefiled 
christianity. Those persons, therefore, who 
wish to encourage the work, are particular- 
ty requested to forward their names, without 
delay. either to the Author, or to the Pub- 
lisher, that it may be ascertained what num- 
ber of copies will be wanted. 
A Seventh Volume of Beddome’s Village 
Sermons, a oe — Om ‘ 
Scriptare Stories ; or Sacr istory fa- 
miliarly explained and applied to Children. 
on Scripture Duties, delivered 
at Salter’s Hall, by W. B. Collyer, D.D. 
&c. In one volume, 8vo. 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 


Domestic Piety ; or the Duties connected 
with the Devotion, Instraction, and Govern- 
ment of a Family. Stated and enforced by 
the Rev. Samuel Gilfillan, Minister of the 


the Opinions held forth in the 
book entitled the Age of Reason; and Re- 
searches on Ancient Kingdoms. By J. Bel- 


lamy. 

A Practical Catechism, intended to exhi- 
bit the leading Facts and Principles of Chris- 
tianity, in Connection with their Moral In- 
fluence. To which are added, an Address 
to Children ; and some Prayers to | ay the 
Devotions of the Young. By the Rev. 
Henry Belfrage, Minister of the Gospel in 
Falkirk. Second edition, price 6d. sewed. 

Strictares on the Corporation and Test 

Acts, with Suggestions, as to the propriet, 
of applying to Parliament for their Repeal. 
By a Protestant Dissenting Minister.--- 
Price 2s. 
The British Protestant Youth’s Instruc- 
tor, in Seven Dialogues on the deliverance 
God hath graciouslywrought for these King- 
doms, in -preserving us Kee Popery. By 
Samuel Browne, Tadley, Hants. cond 
Edition, price 1s. Gd. 

Antinomianism Unmasked ; being an In- 
ig, ea the Distinctive Characteristics of 

i Two Dispensations of Law and Grace. 
By Samuel Chase, A. M., with a Preface by 
the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. 8vo. price 
7s. boards. 

A Dissertation on Baptism, by Alexander 
— Re-published by B. Isaae. 8vo. 


price 2s. 
The Spectator in a Stage-coach. 


Gospel, Comrie. 18mo. price 2s. boards. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ComMUNICATIONS have been this month received from the Rev. Messrs. Free- 
man.—J. A, James.—Ellerby.— Walford.— Bulmer.— H.F.Burder.— and Gunn. 
Also from J. M.—Graius.—Horace Bentley.—-K.—Masicus.—An old-fashioned 
Dissenter.— Lenitas.—Amicus. 
A Devonshire Minister is informed, that his article has been forwarded as re- 


qxested. 
is thanked for his able article. 
after. 


A Nonconformist’s letter has been mislaid, but shall be left at our publisher’s as 
soon as found. 

To several of our Correspondents, who have directed our attention to a very ex- 
traordinary attack upon us, in the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, we can only 
say, that we did not see the article alluded to, in time to prepare our reply for 
the present month. We shall ealmly face this storm in our next. 

Our Missionary Epitome will appear in the September Number. 


*,* Errata in the present Number. 
Page 480, colamn 1, line 32, for traji-comic read tragi-comic. 


Same page, column 2, line 9 from top, for chartany read ci 4 
‘ In some copies, at page 489, column 2, line 9 from top, for whom read whose. 


And at page 493, for dasorsGourios read dasporsGoueres. 
Tilling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 


He will see some use made of it here- 








